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PORGY is the most artistic creation of the Theatre 

Guild since Molnar's Liliom . Both expressed the 

same theme-the utter hopelessness of a man with ideals. 
Porgy, the play, was beautiful but Porgy, the opera, would 

be unbearably divine. But where would one find a com- poser? 
Coleridge Taylor was the only composer of 

Porgy's race who understood the orchestra ; the others, 
except perhaps Dett, have been content with ballads anda 
few instrumental compositions. 


Lord, | want to be like Jesus in my heart. That should be the 
theme of the prelude to the opera Porgy. Porgy 

wanted just that. Bess felt this radiant idealism of Porgy's trying 
to pierce through her outer armor- plated shell 

of opportunism and materialism which those of her sex, 

of all races, have evolved in the struggle for existence. 

For the first time, she lifted her grubbing face from the 
ground and looked at the stars, without knowing exactly 
why. Lord, | want to be like Jesus in my heart. Along 

with this theme must be another similar to the Andante 
from Beethovan's Seventh Symphony, which would express 
the beauty and majesty of this ideal, and then fade 

into a minor of its utter hopelessness-because humanity 
holds him back. That would be the prelude. 


The first act must open with Stravinsky at his most 

fortzando moments-with every instrument in the orchestra 

at full blast. Littlhe David, play on your harp. Hallelu- 

halleluja, Little David play on your harp, hallelu! 

Deems Taylor is needed to portray the crap game. He 

has a great sense of the grotesque and of musical humor, 

as displayed in the music which accompanies the appearance 
of the father-in- law in the last act of the 

"King's Henchman." But there must be a Wagnerian 

climax, with the orchestra ascending and ascending faster and 
faster until, with a crash of the percussion instruments, 
Serena's husband is killed : Silence . Then a 

long wail, starting in the flutes, coming through the violins, 
violas, cellos, and dying in the bass viols as the curtain drops. 


The second scene. The orchestral theme should be 


Listen to the Lambs. The sympathetic touch of Dvorak 

is needed the Andante of the New World Symphony. 

O Death, ain't you got no shame? Stravinsky again for 

the discordant note as the detectives enter the mourning 
chamber and arrest old Peter. Then the undertaker enters. 
He should be accompanied with the most grotesque of 
Deems Taylor's music. Suddenly it should change into a 
sweet tender theme like that of Tschaikowski's in 

the first movement of the "Pathetique", when the under- 
taker's heart softens and he tells them to be ready for 

the funeral tomorrow. As the undertaker goes out amid 

the silence and soft God Bless You's of the Negroes, the 
orchestra slowly comes to another of those Wagnerian 
climaxes, when with a shriek-a releasing of pent up fears 
and emotions-Bess begins | got a little brother in the new 
grave yard that outshines the sun! A concentrated essence 
of all that is great of the great musicians could not improve 
this as a vehicle of expression. 


That is the most superb moment of the play. 


The second act portrays the love of Bess and Porgy. 

In the prelude Wagner's cello is needed. But the Wag- 

nerian cello alone depicts a too conventional love. 

bussy must be mixed with Wagner to express its uncon- 

ventionality, also Deems Taylor. A new instrument must be 

added to the symphony, as a touch of the saxophone 

be added to the symphony, as a touch of the saxophone is 

needed. But throughout, the cello of Wagner plays 

the dominant theme, showing the sterling qualities of that 
love, in spite of its unconventionality. The theme should be 
Who'll be a witness for my Lord? 


Bess was a witness. Love like hers indicates that man might be 
made of something else beside carbon , hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, phosphorous and a few other chemicals, the total cost 
of which has been calculated to be ninety- eight cents for a 
single adult human body. Bess was a wit- ness ! Her love 
was more faithful than Isolde's or Elsa's 

or Sieglinde's all of which were worthy of Wagner's cello. 
How the composer would revel in that scene in the 
Palmetto forest after the picnic when Bess meets Crown 
again ! The orchestra would start with some rollicking 
theme of Offenbach's, then as Bess crosses the stage the 
Mephistophelian theme of Gounod is heard and Crown 
appears. Bess sees him and stands astounded. Lord, | 
want to be like Jesus in my heart comes from the or- 
chestra as a cry of anguish. As he wooes her roughly 

with his touch and kisses, the music becomes the 
sensuous themes of Rimsky- Korsakov. Wagner's cello of 


love is heard in the beginning but gradually gives way to 
Rimsky-Korsakov as Bess goes into the thicket. Lord, 

| want to be like Jesus in my heart! This refrain never 
quite dies out, even after Bess has gone into the thicket 
with Crown. 


Porgy is sitting on his steps with his head bowed, 
listening to Bess crying out in her delirium. Nobody 
knows the trouble | seen! Will Bess ever get well again. 
Serena prays and Porgy's head is still bowed. The roust- 
about is sent to the conjur woman. The clock strikes 
five and Bess appears, cured. Handel would be needed 
to express the religious fervor that enters Porgy's heart. 
The return of the roustabout would offer a chance for 
extremely good music humor. 


The men go off in their fishing boats and the storm comes. 
The Negroes are huddled in Serena's room, singing in their 
terror. Stravinsky at his best, with a touch of Rossini's 
storm in William Tell. Crown enters. Gou- 

nod's Mephistophelian theme. He derides them 

cowards. They tell him to fear God. Only the master 

stroke of Wagner will fit here. As the whole first 

act of Siegfried leads to a climax when Siegfried pulls 

his newly forged Nothung from the fire, just so the or- 
chestra must come to a Wagnerian climax as Crown says 
that God has had plenty of chance to kill him as he came 
through the storm . He beats his breast and cries 

"Me and God is friends!" A crash of the percussion, 

then the orchestra starts pianissimo again leading up to 

a climax as Crown taunts the others about not being men, 
then rushes out into the storm to rescue the half demented 
woman on the wharf. 


The return of Crown, his struggle with Porgy and the 
latter's triumph offer great musical possibilities, ending 
with a hymn of triumph-the excultations of the beast 
which has successfully defended his mate against attack, 
a cripple beast with a strong healthy mate-Siegfried 

after he had broken through the flaming wall and rescued 
Brunhilde-Lohengrin after his successful defense of Elsa. 


From the orchestra would come that most heroic 
of Negro themes- Go Down, Moses. 


Then strikes the note of tragedy with the entrance of 
the officers investigating the murder of Crown, and the 
despairing wails as Porgy is dragged off to view Crown's 
body. Sporting life enters . Bess is at bay. St. George 
and the Dragon ! Siegfried and Pfafner! The Dragon 


and Pfafner win. The curtain goes down amid Gluck's 
Dance of the Furies from Orpheus. 


Lord, | want to be like Jesus in my heart. This theme 
has changed now from a major to a minor key. Porgy 
cheerfully gives out the present he has brought back, 
then calls for Bess. Gradually the story of her departure is 
unfolded to him. Then would start one of the grandest 
arias of all opera. King Mark betrayed by Tristan? No. 
Hunding betrayed by Siegmund ? No. 

Othello dishonored by lago? No. It is the cry of a 

soul which has kept its eyes fixed on the stars to avoid 
seeing the ugliness of humanity, and sees the starlight 
begin to grow dim. Its body closes the eyes and still 
cries out how brightly the stars are shining. Tears 
stream from the tightly closed eyes, as Porgy starts 
out to find New York and Bess. 


Just as Don Juan's mistress, after hearing discussion 

of the qualities of the Superman and of the parents 
necessary to produce him, raises her arms toward 

Heaven and cries, "A father! A father for the Superman ! ", so 
might the Du Boise Haywoods, with a far greater qualifi- 
cation, cry out, "A composer ! A composer for the 

opera Porgy!" May Deems Taylor hear the cry ! Imagine 
Roland Hayes as Porgy and Paul Robeson as Crown ! 


A RASH EXPERIMENT 
by W W Jacobs 
From "Sea Urchins" 


The hands on the wharf had been working all 
Saturday night and well into the Sunday 
morning to finish the Foam, and now, at ten 
o'clock, with hatches down and freshly scrubbed 
decks, the skipper and mate stood watching the 
tide as it rose slowly over the smooth Thames 
mud. 


"What time's she coming?" inquired the 
skipper, turning a lazy eye up at the wharf. 


" About ha'-past ten she said," replied the 
mate. "It's very good o' you to turn out and let 
her have your state-room." 


"Don't say another word about that," said the 
skipper, impressively. ' ve met your wife once 


or twice, George, an' | must say that a nicer 
spoken woman, an' a more well-be'aved one, I've 
seldom seen." 


“ Same to you," said the mate ; " your wife. | 
mean." 


" Any man," continued the skipper, " as would 
lay in a comfortable state-room, George, and 
leave a lady a-trying to turn and to dress and on- 
dress herself in a poky little locker ought to be 
ashamed of himself." 


"You see, it's the luggage they bring," said 

the mate, slowly refilling his pipe. " What they 
want with it all | can't think. As soon as my old 
woman makes up her mind to come for a trip, 
to-morrow being Bank Holiday, an' she being in 
the mind for a outing, what does she do ? Goes 
down Commercial Road and buys a bonnet far 
beyond her station." 


" They're all like it," said the skipper, " mine's 
just as bad. What does that boy want ?" 


The boy approached the edge of the jetty, and, 
peering down at them, answered for himself. 


"Who's Captain Bunnett?" he demanded, 
Shrilly. 


" That's me, my lad," said the skipper, looking 
up. 

"I've got a letter for yer," said the boy, holding 
it out. 


The skipper held out his hands and caught it ; 
and, after reading the contents, felt his beard and 
looked at the mate. 


"It never rains but it pours," he said, figura- 
tively. 


"What's up ?" inquired the other. 


"Here's my old woman coming now," said the 
skipper. " Sent a note to say she's getting ready 

as fast as she can, an’ I'm not to sail on any account 
till she comes." 


"That's awkward," said the mate, who felt 
that he was expected to say something. 


"It never struck me to tell her your wife was 
coming," said the skipper. " Where we're to put 
‘em both | don't know. | s'pose it's quite certain 
your wife'll come ? " 


" Certain," said the mate. 


"No chance of 'er changing ‘er mind ? " sug- 
gested the skipper, looking away from him. 


“Not now she's got that bonnet," replied the 
mate. "I s'pose there's no chance of your wife 
changing hers ? " 


The skipper shook his head. " There's one 
thing," he said, hopefully, " they'll be nice com- 
pany for each other. They'll have to ‘ave the 
state-room between 'em. It's a good job my wife 
ain't as big as yours." 


"We'll be able to play four-'anded whist 
sometimes," said the mate, as he followed the 
skipper below to see what further room could be 
made. 


" Crowded, but jolly," said the other. 


The two cabs drove up almost at the same 
moment while they were below, and Mrs Bun- 
nett's cabman had no sooner staggered on to the 
jetty with her luggage than Mrs Fillson's arrived 
with hers. The two ladies, who were entire 
strangers, stood regarding each other curiously 

as they looked down at the bare deck of the Foam. 


" George !"? cried Mrs Fillson, who was a fine 
woman, raising her voice almost to a scream in 
the effort to make herself heard above the winch 
of a neighbouring steamer. 


It was unfortunate perhaps that both officers of 
the schooner bore the same highly respectable 
Christian name. 


" George !"? cried Mrs Bunnett, glancing in- 
dignantly at the other lady. 


" Ge-orge !"? cried Mrs Fillson, returning her 
looks with interest. 


" Hussy," said Mrs Bunnett under her breath, 
but not very much under. 


" GEORGE !! " 

There was no response. 

" George !?" cried both ladies together. 

Still no response, and they made a louder effort. 


There was yet another George on board, in the 
forecastle, and, in response to pushes from curious 
friends below, he came up and regarded the fair 
duettists open-mouthed. 


“What d'yer want?" he said at length, 
sheepishly. 


"Will you tell Captain Bunnett that his wife, 
Mrs Bunnett, is here ? " said that lady, a thin little 
woman with bright black eyes. 


"Yes, mum," said the seaman, and was hurry- 
ing off when Mrs Fillson called him back. 


"Will you tell Mr Fillson that his wife, Mrs 
Fillson, is up here ?" she said, politely. 


"All right, mum," said the other, and went 

below to communicate the pleasing tidings. Both 
husbands came up on deck hastily, and a glance 
served to show them how their wives stood. 


"How do you do, Cap'n Bunnett ? " said Mrs 
Fillson, with a fascinating smile. 


"Good-morning, marm," said the skipper, 
trying to avoid his wife's eye; " that's my wife, 
Mrs Bunnett." 


" Good-morning, ma'am," said Mrs Fillson, ad- 
justing the new bonnet with the tips of her fingers. 


" Good-morning to you," said Mrs Bunnett, 
in a cold voice, and patronizing. " You have 
come to bring your husband some of his things, 


| Suppose ? " 


" She's coming with us," said the skipper, in 
a hurry to have it over. " Wait half a moment, 
and I'll help you down." 


He got up on to the side and helped them both 
to the deck, and, with a great attempt at cheery 
conversation, led the way below, where, in the 
midst of an impressive silence, he explained that 
the ladies would have to share the state-room 
between them. 


" That's the only way out of it," said the mate, 
after waiting in vain for them to say something. 


"It's a fairish size, when you come to look at 
it," said the skipper, putting his head on one side 
to see whether the bunk looked larger that way. 


" Pack three in there ata pinch," said the mate, 
hardily. 


Still the ladies said nothing, but there was a 
storm-signal hoisted in Mrs Bunnett's cheek, 
which boded no good to her husband. There was 
room for one trunk only in the state-room, and 
by prompt generalship Mrs Fillson got hers in 
first. Having seen it safe she went up on deck for 
a look round. 


" George," said Mrs Bunnett, fiercely, as soon 
as they were alone. 


"Yes, my dear," said her husband. 


" Pack that woman off home," said Mrs Bun- 
nett, sharply. 


"| couldn't do that," said the skipper, firmly. 
" It's your own fault ; you should have said you 
was coming." 


"Oh, | Know you didn't want me to come," 

said Mrs Bunnett, the roses on her bonnet 
trembling. "The mate can think of a little 
pleasure for Ais wife, but | can stay at home and 
do your mending and keep the house clean. Oh, 
| know ; don't tell me." 


" Well, it's too late to alter it," said her hus- 
band. "I must get up above now ; you'd better 
come, too." 


Mrs Bunnett followed him on deck, and, get- 

ting as far from the mate's wife as possible, 
watched with a superior air of part ownership the 
movements of the seamen as they got under way. 
A favourable westerly breeze was blowing, and 
the canvas once set she stood by her husband as 
he pointed out the various objects of interest on 
the banks of the river. 


They were still in the thick of the traffic at 
dinner-time, so that the skipper was able, to his 
secret telief, to send the mate below to do the 
honours of the table. He came up from it pale 
and scared, and, catching the skippet's eye, 
hunched his shoulders significantly. 


"No words ?" inquired the latter, anxiously, 
in a half-whisper. 


" Not exactly words," replied the mate. " What 
you might call snacks." 


"| Know," said the other with a groan. 


"If you don't now," said the mate, " you will 

at tea-time. I'm not going to sit down there with 
them alone again. You needn't think it. If you 
was to ask me what I've been eating | couldn't 
tell you." 


He moved off a bit as his table companions 

came up on deck, and the master of the Foam, 
deciding to take the bull by the horns, called both 
of them to him, and pointed out the beauties of 
the various passing craft. In the midst of his dis- 
coutse his wife moved off, leaving the unhappy 
man conversing alone with Mrs Fillson, her face 
containing an expression such as is seen in the 
prints of the very best of martyrs, as she watched 
them. 


At tea-time the men sat in misery ; Mrs Bunnett 
passed Mrs Fillson her tea without looking at her, 
an example which Mrs Fillson followed in hand- 
ing her the cut bread and butter. When she took 
the plate back it was empty, and Mrs Bunnett, 


conyulsed with rage, was picking the slices out 
of her lap. 


"Oh, | am sorry," said Mrs Fillson. 


You're not, ma'am," said Mrs Bunnett, 
fiercely. " You did it on purpose." 


< There, there ! '" said both men, feebly. 


" Of course my husband'll sit quite calm and 
see me insulted," said Mrs Bunnett, rising angrily 
from her seat. 


" And my husband’ sit still drinking tea while 
I'm given the lie," said Mrs Fillson, bending an 
indignant look upon the mate. 


"If you think "I'm going to share the state- 

room with that woman, George, you're mistaken," 
said Mrs Bunnett, in a terrible voice. " I'd sooner 
sleep on a doorstep." 


"And I'd sooner sleep on the scraper," said 
Mrs Fillson, regarding her foe's scanty propor- 
tions. 


"Very well, me an' the mate'll sleep there," 

said the skipper, wearily. " You can have the 
mate's bunk and Mrs Fillson can have the locker. 
You don't mind, George ?" 


"Oh, George don't mind," said Mrs Bunnett, 
mimickingly ; " anything'll do for George. If 
you'd got the spirit of a man, you wouldn't let 
me be insulted like this." 


" And if you'd got the spirit of a man," said 

Mrs Fillson, turning on her husband, " you 
wouldn't let them talk to me like this. You never 
stick up for me." 


She flounced up on deck, where Mrs Bunnett, 
after a vain attempt to finish her tea, shortly 
followed her. The two men continued their meal 
for some time in silence. 


"We'll have to 'ave a quarrel just to oblige 
them, George," said the skipper at length as he 
put down his cup. " Nothing else'll satisfy 'em." 


"It couldn't be done," said the mate, reaching 
over and clapping him on the back. 


" Just pretend, | mean," said the other. 


"It couldn't be done proper," said the mate; 
"they'd see through it. We've sailed together 
five years now, an’ never ‘ad what | could call 
a really nasty word." 


" Well, if you can think o' anything," said the 
skipper, " say so. This sort o' thing is worrying." 


"See how we get on at breakfast," said the 
mate, as he lit his pipe. " If that's as bad as this, 
we'll have a bit of a row to please 'em." 


Breakfast next morning was, ifanything, worse, 
each lady directly inciting her lord to acts of 

open hostility. In this they were unsuccessful, 

but in the course of the morning the husbands 
arranged matters to their own satisfaction, and at 
the next meal the storm broke with violence. 


"| don't wish to complain or hurt anybody's 
feelings," said the skipper, after a side-wink at 
the mate, " but if you could eat your wittles with 
a little less noise, George, I'd take it as a favour." 


"Would you?" said the mate, as his wife 
stiffened suddenly in her seat. " Oh! " 


Both belligerents, eyeing each other ferociously, 
tried hard to think of further insults. 


"Like a pig," continued the skipper, grum- 
blingly. 


The mate hesitated so long for a crushing re- 
joinder that his wife lost all patience, and rose to 
her feet crimson with wrath. 


" How date you talk to my husband like that ?" 
she demanded, fiercely. " George, come up on 
deck this instant! " 


"| don't mind what he says," said the mate, 
who had only just begun his dinner. 


"You come away at once," said his wife, 
pushing his plate from him. 


The mate got up with a sigh, and, meeting the 
look of horror-stricken commiseration in his 
captain's eye, returned it with one of impotent 
rage. 


"Use a larger knife, cap'n," he said, savagely. 
"You'll swallow that little 'un one of these days." 


The skipper, with the weapon in question 
gripped in his fist, turned round and stared at him 
in petrified amazement. 


"If | wasn't the cap'n o' this ship, George," he 
said, huskily, " an' bound to set a good example 
to the men, I'd whop you for them words." 


"It's all for your good, Captain Bunnett," said 
Mrs Fillson, mincingly. " There was a poor old 
workhouse man | used to give a penny to some- 
times, who would eat with his knife, and he 
choked himself with it." 


" Ay, he did that, and he hadn't got a mouth 
half the size o' yours," said the mate, warningly. 


"Cap'n or no cap'n, crew or no crew," said 

the skipper, in a suffocating voice, "I can't stand 
this. Come up on deck, George, and repeat them 
words." 


Before the mate could accept the invitation, he 
was dragged back by his wife, while at the same 
time Mrs Bunnett, with a frantic scream, threw 
her arms round her husband's neck, and dared 
him to move. 


"You wait till | get you ashore, my lad," said 
the skipper, threateningly. 


"I'll have to bring the ship home after I've 
done with you," retorted the mate, as he passed 
up on deck with his wife. 


During the afternoon the couples exchanged 

not a word, though the two husbands exchanged 
glances of fiery import, and later on, their spouses 
being below, gradually drew near to each other. 


The mate, however, had been thinking, and as 
they came together met his foe with a pleasant 
smile. 


" Bravo, old man! " he said, heartily. 


"What d'yer mean? " demanded the skipper, 
in gruff astonishment. 


"| mean the way you pretended to row me," 
said the mate. '" Splendid you did it. | tried to 
back you up, but lor! | wasn't in it with you." 


"What, d'yer mean to say you didn't mean 
what you said? " inquired the other. 


"Why, o' course," said the mate, with an 
appearance of great surprise. " You didn't, did 
you?" 


"No," said the skipper, swallowing something 
in his throat. " No, 0' course not. But you did 
it well, too, George. Uncommon well, you did." 


" Not half so well as you did," said the mate. 
" Well, | s'pose we've got to keep it up now." 


"I s'pose so," said the skipper; "but we 
mustn't keep it up on the same things, George. 
Swallerin' knives an' that sort 0' thing, | mean." 


"No, no," said the mate, hastily. 


« An' if you could get your missus to go home 
by train from Summercove, George, we might have 
a little peace and quietness," added the other. 


" She'd never forgive me if | asked her," said 
the mate; " you'll have to order it, cap'n." 


"| won't do that, George," said the skipper, 
firmly. "I'd never treat a lady like that aboard 
my ship. | ‘ope | know ‘ow to behave myself if 
| do eat with my knife." 


"Stow that!" said the mate, reddening. 
" We'll wait and see what turns up," he added, 
hopefully. 


For the next three days nothing fresh transpired, 


and the bickering between the couples, assumed 
on the part of the men and virulent on the part 
of their wives, went from bad to worse. It was 
evident that the ladies preferred it to any other 
amusement life on ship-board could offer, and, 
after a combined burst of hysterics on their part, 
in which the whole ship's company took a strong 
interest, the husbands met to discuss heroic 
remedies. 


"It's getting worse and worse," said the 

skipper, ruefully. " We'll be the laughing-stock 

o' the crew even afore they're done with us. 
There's another day afore we reach Summetcove, 
there's five or six days there, an’ at least five back 
again." 


" There'll be murder afore then," said the mate, 
shaking his head. 


" If we could only pack 'em both'ome by train," 
continued the skipper. 


"'That's an expense," said the mate. 
"It 'ud be worth it," said the other. 


" An' they wouldn't do it," said the mate, 
"neither of 'em." 


"I've seen women having rows afore," said 

the skipper, " but then they could get away from 
each other. It's being boxed up in this little 

craft as does the mischief." 


" S'pose we pretend the ship's not seaworthy ?”" 
said the mate. 


"Then they'd stand by us," said the skipper, 
"closer than ever." 


" Tb'leeve they would," said the mate. "They'd 
go fast enough if we'd got a case of smallpox or 
anything like that aboard, though." 


The skipper grunted assent. 
"It 'ud be worth trying," said the mate. 


" We've pretended to have a quarrel. Now just 
as we'te going into port let one of the hands, the 


boy if you like, pretend he's sickening for small- 
pox." 


“How's he going to do it?" inquired the 
skipper, derisively. 


"You leave it to me," replied the other. " Pve 
got an idea how it's to be done." 


Against his better judgment the skipper, after 
some demur, consented, and the following day, 
when the passengers were on deck gazing at the 
small port of Summercove as they slowly ap- 
proached it, the cook came up excitedly and made 
a communication to the skipper. 


"What? " cried the latter. " Nonsense! " 


"What's the matter?" demanded Mrs Bun- 
nett, turning round. 


" Cook, here, has got it into his head that the 
boy's got the smallpox," said the skipper. 


Both women gave a faint scream. 
" Nonsense !" said Mrs Bunnett, witha pale face. 


"Rubbish! " said Mrs Fillson, clasping her 
hands nervously. 


"Very good, mum," said the cook, calmly. 

"You know best, o' course, but | was on a barque 
once what got it aboard bad, and | think | ought 
to know it when | see it." 


"Yes; and now you think everything's the 
smallpox," said Mrs Bunnett, uneasily. 


"Very well, mum," said the cook, spreading 
out his hands. " Will you come down an' ‘ave 
a Jook at 'im? " 


"No," snapped Mrs Bunnett, retreating a pace 
or two. 


"Will you come down an' ‘ave a look at 'im, 
sit? " inquired the cook. 


"You stay where you are, George," said Mrs 


Bunnett, shrilly, as her husband moved forward. 
" Go farther off, cook." 


" And keep your tongue still when we get to 
port," said the mate. " Don't go blabbing it all 
over the place, mind, or we shan't get nobody to 
work us out." 


" Ay, ay," Said the cook, moving off. "I ain't 
afraid of it—I've given it to people, but I've 
never took it myself yet." 


"m sure | wish | was off this dreadful ship," 
said Mrs Fillson, nervously. " Nothing but un- 
pleasantness. How long before we get to Sum- 
mercove, Cap'n Bunnett? " 


"Bout a hour an' a ‘arf ought to do it," said 
the skipper. 


Both ladies sighed anxiously, and, going as far 
aft as possible, gazed eagerly at the harbour as it 
opened out slowly before them. 


"| shall go back by train," said Mrs Bunnett. 
"It's a shame, having my holiday spoilt like this." 


"It's one o' them things what can't be helped," 
said her husband, piously. 


"You'd better give me a little money," con- 
tinued his wife. "I shall get lodgings in the 
town for a day or two, till | see how things are 


going." 


"It 'ud be better for you to get straight back 
home," said the skipper. 


"Nonsense!" said his wife, sharply. " Sup- 

pose you take it yourself, | should have to be here 
to see you were looked after. I'm sure Mrs Fillson 
isn't going home." 


Mrs Fillson, holding out her hand to Mr Fill- 
son, said she was sure she wasn't. 


"It 'ud be a load off our minds if you did go," 
said the mate, speaking for both. 


"Well, we're not going for a day or two, at 


any rate," said Mrs Bunnett, glancing almost 
amiably at Mrs Fillson. 


In face of this declaration, and in view of the 
persistent demands of the ladies, both men, with 
a very ill grace, furnished them with some money. 


"Don't say a word about it ashore, mind," 
said the mate, avoiding his chief's indignant 
gaze. 


“But you must have a doctor," said Mrs 
Bunnett. 


"| Know of a doctor here," said the mate; 
that's all arranged for." . 


He moved away for a little private talk with 

the skipper, but that gentleman was not in a con- 
vetsational mood, and a sombre silence fell upon 
all until they were snugly berthed at Summer- 
cove, and the ladies, preceded by their luggage 
on a trolley, went off to look for lodgings. They 
sent down an hour later to say that they had 
found them, and that they were very clean and 
comfortable, but a little more than they had in- 
tended to give. They implored their husbands 
not to run any unnecessary risks, and sent some 
disinfectant soap for them to wash with. 


For three days they kept their lodgings and 
became fast friends, going, despite their anxiety, 
for various trips in the neighbourhood. Twice a 

day at least they sent down beef-tea and other 
delicacies for the invalid, which never got farther 
than the cabin, communication being kept up by 

a small boy who had strict injunctions not to go 
aboard. On the fourth day in the early morning 
they came down as close to the ship as they dared 
to bid farewell. 


"Write if there's any change for the worse," 
cried Mrs Bunnett. 


" Or if you get it, George," cried Mrs Fillson, 
anxiously. 


"It's all right, he's going on beautiful," said 
the mate. 


The two wives appeared to be satisfied, and 
with a final adieu went off to the railway station, 


turning at every few yards to wave farewells until 
they were out of sight. 


"If ever | have another woman aboard my 
ship, George," said the skipper, "I'll run into 
something. Who's the old gentleman? " 


He nodded in the direction of an elderly man 
with white side-whiskers, who, with a black bag 
in his hand, was making straight for the schooner. 


" Captain Bunnett? " he inquired, sharply. 
" That's me, sir," said the skipper. 


"Your wife sent me," said the tall man, 

briskly. " My name's Thompson—Dr Thomp- 
son. She says you've got a case of smallpox on 
board which she wants me to see." 


"We've got a doctor," said the skipper and 
mate together. 


"So your wife said, but she wished me particu- 
larly to see the case," said Dr Thompson. " It's 
also my duty as the medical officer of the port." 


"You've done it, George, you've done it," 
moaned the panic-stricken skipper, reproach- 
fully. 


"Well, anybody can make a mistake," whis- 
pered the mate back; " an' he can't touch us, as 
it ain't smallpox. Let him come, and we'll lay it 
on to the cook. Say he made a mistake." 


" That's the ticket," said the skipper, and 

turned to assist the doctor to the deck as the mate 
hurried below to persuade the indignant boy to 
strip and go to bed. 


In the midst of a breathless silence the doctor 
examined the patient; then, to the surprise of all, 
he turned to the crew and examined them one 
after the other. 


" How long has this boy been ill?" he de- 


manded. 
" About four days," said the puzzled skipper. 


"You see what comes of trying to hush this 

kind of thing up," said the doctor, sternly. " You 
keep the patient down here instead of having him 
taken away and the ship disinfected, and now all 
these other poor fellows have got it." 


" What?" screamed the skipper, as the crew 
broke into profane expressions of astonishment 
and self-pity. "Got what?" 


"Why, the smallpox," said the doctor. " Got 
it in its worst form, too. Suppressed. There's 
not one of them got a mark on him. It's all 
inside." 


" Well, I'm damned!" said the skipper, as the 
crew groaned despairingly. 


"What else did you expect?" inquired the 
doctor, wrathfully. " Well, they can't be moved 
now; they must all go to bed, and you and the 
mate must nurse them." 


"And s'pose we catch it?" said the mate, 
feelingly. 


"You must take your chance," said the 

doctor ; then he relented a little. " I'll try to send 
a couple of nurses down this afternoon," he 
added. "In the meantime you must do what you 
can for them." 


"Very good, sir," said the skipper, brokenly. 


" All you can do at present," said the doctor, 
as he slowly mounted the steps, "is to sponge 
them all over with cold water. Do it every half- 
hour till the rash comes out." 


"Very good," said the skipper again. '" But 
you'll hurry up with the nurses, sir? " 


He stood in a state of bewilderment until the 
doctor was out of sight, and then, with a heavy 
sigh, took his coat off, and set to work. 


He and the mate, after warning off the men who 
had come down to work, spent all the morning in 
sponging their crew, waiting with an impatience 
born of fatigue for the rash to come out. This 
impatience was shared by the crew, the state of 
mind of the cook after the fifth sponging calling 
for severe rebuke on the part of the skipper. 


"| wish the nurses ud come, George," he 
said, as they sat on the deck panting after their 
exertions; " this is a pretty mess if you like." 


"Seems like a judgment," said the mate, 
wearily. 


" Halloa, there! " came a voice from the quay. 
Both men turned and looked up at the speaker. 
" Halloa! " said the skipper, dully. 


"What's all this about smallpox? " demanded 
the new-comer, abruptly. 


The skipper waved his hand languidly towards 
the forecastle. 


" Five of ‘em down with it," he said, quietly. 
" Are you another doctor, sir? " 


Without troubling to reply, their visitor 
jumped on board, and went nimbly below, 
followed by the other two. 


" Stand out of the light," he said, brusquely. 
" Now, my lads, let's have a look at you." 


He examined them in a state of bewilderment, 
grunting strangely as the washed-out men sub- 
mitted to his scrutiny. 


" They've had the best of cold-sponging," said 
the skipper, not without a little pride. 


" Best of what? "? demanded the other. 
The skipper told him, drawing back indignantly 


as the doctor suddenly sat down and burst into 
a hoarse roar of laughter. The unfeeling noise 


grated harshly on the sensitive ears of the sick 
men, and Joe Burrows, raising himself in his 
bunk, made a feeble attempt to hit him. 


"You've been sold," said the doctor, wiping 
his eyes. 


"| don't take your meaning," said the skipper, 
with dignity. 


" Somebody's been having a joke with you," 
said the doctor. " Get up, you fools; you've got 
about as much smallpox as | have." 


"Do you mean to tell me 
skipper. 


" Somebody's been having a joke with you, | 
tell you," repeated the doctor, as the men, with 
sundry oaths, half of relief, half of dudgeon, got 
out of bed and began groping for their clothes. 
"Who is it, do you think? " 


The skipper shook his head, and the mate, 
following his lead, in duty bound, shook his; but 

a little while after, as they sat by the wheel 
smoking and waiting for the men to return to 
work the cargo out, they were more confidential. 
The skipper removed his pipe from his mouth, 
and, having eyed the mate for some time in 
silence, jerked his thumb in the direction of the 
tailway station. The mate, with a woebegone nod, 
assented. 


CUDJO'S OWN STORY OF 


THE LAST AFRICAN SLAVER 
by ZORA NEALE HURSTON 
The Journal of Negro History, 1927/28 


This story was secured by Miss Zora Neale Hurston, an investigator of 

the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. She made a 

special trip to Mobile to interview Cudjo Lewis, the only survivor of this last 
cargo. She made some use, too, of the Voyage of Clotilde and other records of 
the Mobile Historical Society. 


About four miles above Mobile, at the mouth of the 
Chickasabogue Creek (now called Three Mile Creek) , on 


red clay bluffs , on the Old Telegraph Road, but now reached 
by the new Bay Bridge Road and Craft Highway, is African 
Town. The site was once and still is to a large extent the 
possession of the Meaher Brothers, Tim, Lim and Burns ; 
these men had a mill and shipyard at the mouth of the creek 
and built vessels for blockade running, river trade and 
fililbustering expeditions. 

The three Meaher brothers were natives of Maine. 

They had associated with them in business one Captain 
Foster, born of English parentage in Nova Scotia. He was 
the actual owner of the Clotilde. She was selected because of 
her fleetness to make the voyage for a cargo of 

Slaves. 

Once on the African Coast, there was little trouble in 
procuring a cargo of slaves ; for it had long been a part of 
the trader's policy to instigate the tribes against each other 
and in this manner keep the markets stocked. News of the 
trade was often published in the papers. An excerpt from 
The Mobile Register of Nov. 9, 1858, said : "From the West 
Coast of Africa we have advice dated Sept. 21st. The 
quarreling of the tribes on Sierra Leone River rendered 

the aspect of things very unsatisfactory. The King of 
Dahomey was driving a brisk trade in slaves at from fifty 

to sixty dollars apiece at Whydah. Immense numbers of 
Negroes were collected along the Coast for export. " 

ter, with a crew of Northern men, sailed directly for 
Whydah. 

The slaves who made up the cargo of the Clotilde were 
captured by Dahomey's warriors and women warriors 
(perhaps Amazons ) , Cudjo, or more accurately, Kujjo Lewis 
says in this manner. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century one of the Dahomey kings organized a battalion of 
women warriors. 

For a long time the King of Dahomey and his tribe had 

been raiding the weaker and more peaceful tribes that lay 
within striking distance of his empire. They lived by war 
and slavery. The King of Dahomey's house was built of 
skulls. They made war upon Togo. 

Togo was "many days from the water. " About fourteen, 
Cudjo estimated. The people of the Togo were a 

peaceful, agricultural people, raising hogs, goats, sheep, 
chickens, and a few cows. They planted corn, beans and 
yams. Plenty of bananas and pineapples grow wild. The 
most important natural resource was the palm tree. They 
produced palm oil, their greatest industry. They made 

cord for all purposes by twisting strips of palm leaves. 

They made cloth from the fibre, and beer from the nuts. 
The men and women tilled the fields alike and held property 
in common. There was no hunger, no poverty. 

Their methods of farming are interesting. A plot of 


ground is tilled by the tenant for seven years. By that 
time the fertility is about exhausted and they choose 
another plot. The yams are produced from the eye of the 
seed as we do our white potatoes. The vines grow very 
long, so they are poled like string beans. The earth is 
hilled up about the shoot and the weeds kept away until it 
gets a start. "Then, " says Cudjo, " we go way, we come 
back, push, dig de dirt-great beeg yam like keg, nail keg. 
We cut off vine with little piece of yam and cover it up 
again. Another beeg yam. Whole family couldnt eat at 
one time. For seven years don't need no new seed, it keep 
making yams. " 


2 According to some accounts these slaves were brought 
from Loanda. 


A sort of melon grows on tall plants and is eaten 

with salt as one does cantaloupe, but it grows very much 
larger. It is without doubt the melon tree found everywhere in 
the tropics, probably of the papaya family. Beer 

is also made from bananas and is used as commonly as the 
"vin rouge" of France. 

The roasting and boilcoals, but the boiling is 

Foods are roasted and boiled. 

ing is done over and among the 

done over the fire in clay pots. There is a definite fire 

place -built in. Three clay pillars or pot- rests about 
eighteen inches high are molded of clay and allowed to dry. 
The fire is built among these posts and the pot rested on 
them. 

The drinking of milk is unknown to them. They eat almost no 
domesticated beef. They eat goat flesh, chicken, 

hogs , deer, and other game, as they are great hunters. 
Elephants are hunted for ivory, but the flesh is never eaten. 
This is a staple however with cannibal tribes. Hogs are 
prepared by taking brown sage and burning off the hair, 
then washing the skin thoroughly. The animal is usually 
roasted whole very much as we barbecue. This was 
probably the origin of the barbecue in America. The word, 
however, is derived from a native name in Guiana. 

The houses of these Africans are cylindrical and built 

of clay. They are thus weather-tight and fireproof. A circular 
trench is dug and the walls built up about two feet 

high and eighteen inches thick. This is left to dry. Then 
they add another two feet and let it dry. This is kept up 
until the house is about eight feet high. A series of notches 
are made at the top to receive the rafters. The center pole 
is a tall, straight palm tree. Slight niches are cut in this 

to receive the rafters, one end is laid through the notches 
at the top of the wall, and the other fitted into the niches in 


the center pole and bound with palm cord. The ends in the 
notches are bound and cemented with clay. When this 
dries it is very strong and durable. Then the roof is laid 
with grass. A kind of long leafy grass like wheat stalks 

is used, the rafters having been grilled over with young 
saplings bound with palm cord. The grass is bound on the 
lower edges of the roof first and the next course overlaps 
this as ordinary shingles are laid to shed water until the 
entire roof is covered. A very watertight roof results. 
Openings of the house are limited. There are no windows. 
The door is made by boring holes in one set of 

timbers and fitting tongues or wooden pegs on the 
transverse pieces. These are fitted carefully and when driven 
together interlock like the " dovetailing" in antique furniture. 
There are no hinges. The door is set up or moved 

away as convenient. The floors are of beaten clay. The 
house is lighted by a palm oil lamp. The niches for these 
lamps are left in the thickness of the wall. 

The apparel is also interesting. The men wear a pair 

of short trousers ordinarily, but on special occasions this 

is supplemented by a cloak. A large piece of cloth 

about six feet square is first draped over the left shoulder. 
The short end from the back folds smartly over the other 
end, thus holding it in place, and giving a very pleasing 
effect and at the same time leaving the right arm free. 
Plenty of jewelry is worn, earrings of ivory and bracelets 
of gold and ivory. 

The women wear a single garment, also a square of 

cloth. Nothing is worn above the waist but ornaments. 
Bracelets from wrist to elbow and numerous shell and 
ivory necklaces-as many as the husband can afford. 
Earrings and bracelets of pure gold that tinkled very 
pleasantly as the women swung their arms, Cudjo says. 
The cloth is always of cotton woven by men. The colors 
are bought from men, not quite as white as white men— 
who go and sell, probably the Arabs. On a large flat stone 
are little troughs gouged out of the rock to hold the different 
colors and the weaver takes from each when he 

chooses. Shoes are made of cowhide but they consist of 
the merest sandals. Buffalo hide is also popular. 

There was a military organization but they were not a 

very warlike nation. All boys over fourteen were of military 
age. The people of Cudjo's native country fought 

largely in self defense. 


The natives are polygamous but the wives never exceed 
three or four. There is no jealousy among the 

wives for another wife merely lightens the duties of the 
first. She herself does the match-making for her successors 
and holds the most favored position. The wives are always 


bought of their parents, but no presents are made to 
girls before betrothal. A native is careful not to give anything 
until he is sure he has the bird in hand. 


"Cudjo he been married for three years for example, ' 

says he. "His wife says : ' Cudjo, | am growing old. | am 
tired-I will bring you another wife. ' Before speaking 

thus she has already one in mind-some girl who attracts 
her and whom Cudjo has possibly never seen. The wife 
goes out and finds the girl-maybe in the public square, 
maybe in the market place and she asks : ' You know Cudjo ?' 
The girl answers : ' | have heard of him. ' The wife says : 
‘Cudjo is good. He is kind. | would like you to be his 

wife. ' The girl answers : ' Come with me to my parents. ' 
They go together ; questions are asked on both sides and if 
they are satisfied the parents say : ' We give our daughter 
into your care. She is ours no more. You be good to 

her. ' 


The wife returns with the girl to Cudjo's house. The 

wife introduces the girl to Cudjo, shows her how to look 
after things as she has done, then sits down to take her 
days of rest and ease, and works no more. Marriages are 
contracted with surrounding friendly tribes. The bride 

is always taken to the home of the groom. A woman 
belongs to her husband's tribe. 

The relation of the husband to the wives is that of a 
protector. He dares not commit adultery for the punishment 
is very great. If the wife is caught in adultery she 

is returned to her parents and her purchase price must be 
returned to the husband. The status of a divorced woman 
is a great deal lower than that of the married woman, since 
for one thing and only one thing she is divorced. Her 
former husband however is not spiteful. Her people refund 
and he feels satisfied . He has lost nothing. 

There is very little of illegitimacy. When it does occur, 

the man is forced to pay her parents dowry, since he has 
been the cause of their not getting one from a prospective 
husband ; and the child is brought up by his people. The 
girl is disposed of for a smaller consideration, probably to 
some much less desirable husband. 


The boys are circumcised at seven or eight years and 

on the fifth day after circumcision, when the soreness has 
passed, the boys are given a feast. This marks the passing 
of an important stage in their preparation for life. They 
march about the village and beat drums all day. 

Drums are made in three shapes. The small tom- tom, 

the large state drum, and the long drum covered at both 
ends. Deer and buffalo hides are used for covering. These 


drums are used for religious and festive purposes. 

With respect to birth Cudjo thinks there probably were 
such ceremonies, but he has no memory of them. There 
was no puberty ceremony as in most tribes. Cudjo would 
have gone through them if there had been, for he was past 
nineteen when he came to America. 


These natives are religious. "Alahna" is the great god 

of all. Women make sacrifices to him to grant them children 
if they are barren. There are other gods whom the 

natives worshipped. They had a dualistic belief in spirits . 
There was a Spirit of Good, "Ahla-Ahra. " Spirit of evil 
Ahla-hady- oleelay. " The priest was called "Elaha. " 

They were what we call pagans, nature-worshippers of the 
wind, the sun, thunder and lightning. They knelt in fear 
before these powers with their arms crossed over their 
breasts. Cudjo frequently employs this gesture. Cudjo is 
now an ardent Christian and is, | believe, hiding or suppressing 
what he knows about African religion for fear of being 
thought a heathen. 


If Cudjo is a good example of his native stock they are 

a tall, well-built tribe of people, dark brown but by no 
means black. They have a very well-developed forehead 
and back head and intelligent eyes. The hair is Negroid 
but less so than many American Negroes. Cudjo's feet are 
small for his height. Cudjo is keen, intelligent, cheerful. 
He has a lively imagination and a fine sense of humor. He 
has a radiant smile. At the age of about ninety he still 

has all of his teeth but three. 


Cudjo mentions certain tribal marks. The teeth are 

cut so that the two front ones come to a point at the center, 
the others so as to make a broad inverted "V" on either 
side. There is no other mark, but | am told by old citizens 
of Mobile that some had two lines between the eyes and 
three on the cheek, which led me to conjecture that when 
Captain Foster was selecting the Negroes on the African 
coast he mixed them. Cudjo later explained that the teeth 
are the marks of family and of kinship but that the lines 
are tribal. They might have all come from the same general 
locality and might have spoken the same language. 

The people of Cudjo's tribe were ruled by a king called 
"Adbaku" or " Ibaku. " The country was rather democratic. 
Any one might see the king. He regularly presided 

over the court of justice. One of the severest tribal laws 
was against theft. Such a crime was almost unknown. 
Houses were never locked. Everyone worked and had 
plenty. 


"Suppose, " says Cudjo, "| leave my purse. You know 

the square in Mobile ? | talk, | go way and leave my purse 
on de ground. Every body see it. They say : ' Cudjo 
forget his purse. ' Nobody steal it. When | get to de Creek 
( Three Mile Creek) | feel | see | left it on de square. | 

say its too far to turn back. Today | have no time. | get 

it tomorrow. Tomorrow | am too busy again, but it stay 
there. Nobody move it because it belongs to Cudjo. 

Could | do that in America?" 


Murder in Cudjo's tribe is always punished by death. 

Just the way the victim was put to death so the murderer 
would be executed. All are equal before the law. Rank 

and wealth count for nothing. There is a regular building 
set aside for the king to hear cases ; but, as a rule, court is 
held in the public square. 


While living in their peaceful state there came serious 
trouble from without. The arrogant King of Dahomey sent 

to the King of the Togo and, according to Cudjo, said : 

"You have corn and yams, and cattle, you must give me 
half. ' He lived like at Montgomery, the Togo live like Mobile— 
One sleep away about 200 miles. The King says : ‘ No, 

you have hands you make corn and yams and fruit for 
yourself. ' The King at Dahomey he was very mad because we 
send message like that so he say: 'We make war on the 
people of Togo. ' But he be afraid. One traitor from Togo, he 
wants big honors in the army so he goes to King of 
Dahomey and say : '| show you how to take Togo. ' All 

night they march. Some go on one side. They hide, lay 

low down in de woods. Others go on other side, they lay 

low in de woods. All around they go. Some come in, but 

they say when they git inside : ' Don't make no noise. ' "' 
(The ambush was to keep hidden until they heard the 
slaughter begin. Then they were to intercept the fleeing. ) 
"Oh Loi ! Oh Loi !" said Cudjo thus telling the story and 
crossing his arms upon his bosom. 


The village was surrounded at daybreak with great 
slaughter. The surprised village was helpless before the 
cruel forces of Dahomey. The women warriors perpetrated 
the most awful butchery. Some of the men when 

attacked were already in the field working to get their work 
done before the heat of the day. They were butchered 
without quarter. Not one escaped. The invaders fell upon 
the sleeping women and children. All were either killed or 
captured. Dahomey's women warriors overpowered and 
bound the most stalwart men. The women in their paint 
and dress looked like men. The victors cut off the heads 
of the dead, leaving the bodies where they had fallen. The 


heads were taken home as evidence of individual valor and 
as trophies to be hung on the huts at Dahomey. Cudjo's 
face still registers horror when he tells of this awful experience. 
On their march to the Coast, they were forced to behold 
the dangling heads of their relatives and friends. When 
they grew offensive, the Dahomans stopped the march 
that they might smoke the heads. As they passed near one 
of Dahomey's villages at a curve in the big road, they 
caught sight of fresh heads raised on poles above the huts. 
With the captives there were some of other tribes, friends 
who had been visiting in the raided village. The towns 

they passed through on their march to the sea were “ Eko, ' 
"Budigree" ( Badraejy? ) , " Adache" and Whydah. At 
Whydah was a white house on the river bank, behind this 
was a stockade in which they were held about three weeks, 
at which time Captain Bill Foster came. 


Captain Foster left Mobile secretly and made a good 
voyage until he was near Cape Verde Islands. A hurricane 
struck him and he had to put in there for repairs. 

The Northern crew of the Clotilde mutinied for more pay 
and threatened to inform the officials of the purpose of his 
voyage. Foster hurriedly promised more pay without the 
slightest intent of keeping his word. His wife in relating 
this incident remarked that the Captain had always said 
that promises were like pie crust-made to be broken. He 
made friends with the Portuguese officials by gifts of 
shawls and sailed away when repairs were made and 
anchored safely in the Gulf of Guinea where he had to 
anchor more than a mile from shore and be taken to land in 
a small boat. 


On shore, he was taken by six stalwart blacks to the 
presence of a prince of Dahomey, a great, stout black 
weighing over three hundred pounds. This prince was 
hospitable and showed Foster the sights of Whydah, one of 
which was a large square filled with thousands of snakes 
kept for religious ceremonies. Wishing to make a present 
to Foster, this prince asked him to select a native, one that 
the "Superior wisdom and exalted taste " of Foster desig- 
nated the finest specimen. Gumpa was his choice. Foster 
made this selection with the intention of flattering the 
Prince to whom Gumpa was closely related. This accounts 
for one member of Dahomey's tribe in " African Town. " 

He became known as African Peter. He used to tell his 
story in a sentence : "My people sold me and your people 
bought me. " 


When Captain Foster went to the stockade where the 
captives were imprisoned they were placed in circles 


composed of ten men or ten women, Foster standing in the 
middle. Says Cudjo : "He looked and looked and looked. 
Then he pointed to one and then to another. " Foster thus 
selected one hundred and thirty after which he got into the 
hammock and was conveyed across the river to the beach. 
Behind him marched the captives chained one behind the 
other. They had to wade, the water coming up to their 
necks. 


They wore clothes made of cotton but as they stepped 

into the small boats which were to take them to the Clotilde 
the Dahomans avariciously tore their garments from them. 
Men and women alike were left entirely nude. This is still 

a great humiliation to Cudjo. He regards as great injustice 
the accusations of some of the American Negroes 

that they were naked. 


The captives were put into the hold of the Clotilde. In 

this respect the Clotilde was better equipped than most 
Slavers. The usual space in which the "Middle Passage" 

was made was from two and a half to three feet in height, 
and the miserable captives were stowed away very much 
as Sardines are packed in tins without even room to sit up. 
The hold of the Clotilde was deep enough to permit the men 
of lesser stature to stand erect. 


When one hundred and sixteen had been brought aboard, 
Foster went up into the rigging with his glasses to look 

about the harbor. He said that all of Dahomey's vessels 

were flying black flags. He hurried down and gave orders 

to leave all slaves who were not yet aboard, to weigh anchor, 
and to get immediately under way. The treacherous 
Dahomans dealt also in piracy, and were making ready to 
head down upon the Clotilde, recapture the slaves and take 
Foster and crew prisoners. She made her escape, likewise 
evading an English cruiser. 


At the end of the thirteenth day the Africans were removed 
from their close, dark quarters. Their limbs were 

so cramped and numbed they refused to obey their wills, 

so they were supported by some of the crew and walked 
about the deck until the use of their limbs returned. Says 
Cudjo : " We looked and looked and looked and we saw 
nothing but water. When we come from (which direction) we 
do not know, whar we go, we do not know. " One day they 
saw islands. 


Cudjo says that on the twentieth day Foster seemed 
uneasy, that he climbed the mast and looked with glasses 
for a long time. Then he came hurriedly down, ordered 


the sails down, threw out the anchors, and ordered the 
Africans back into the hole. Thus the ship lay until night. 
The captives were close observers. During the voyage 
they seem to have been very alert. They noted the varying 
colors of the sea. 


Foster was kind to them, though they were fed very 
sparingly and only a little water was given them twice a 
day. "Oh Loi ! Oh Loi ! " says Cudjo, "we so thirst ! 

Dey gib us leetle beeta water twelve hours. Oh Loi ! Oh 
Loi ! " The water tasted sour ( of vinegar, not putrid) . 
When the Clotilde sailed into American waters, they 

were put back into the hold. Three days before they 
landed when the Clotilde lay waiting behind the islands in 
the Mississippi Sound and near the lower end of Mobile 
Bay, a bunch of green boughs was brought to them to show 
that the voyage was almost at an end. 


To make the hiding more secure, the Clotilde was dismasted. 
Then Foster got into a small boat rowed by four 

sailors to go to the western shore of Mobile Bay, intending 
to send word to Meaher that the Clotilde had arrived. His 
approach was regarded with suspicion by some men ashore 
and he was fired upon. Waving a white handkerchief, 

he allayed their doubts, and he offered fifty dollars for a 
conveyance which would take him to Mobile. 


Captain Foster reached Mobile on a Sunday morning in 
August, 1859, his return from the Slave Coast being made 
in seventy days. Arrangements had long been made that 
a tug should lie in readiness to go at a moment's notice 
down Mobile Bay to tow the Clotilde and her cargo to 
safety. When the news came, the pilot of the tug was 
attending service at St. John's Church. Captain Jim Meaher 
and James Dennison, a Negro slave, hurried to the church. 
The three hastened down to the wharf and were soon 
aboard the tug. They waited for darkness to approach the 
Clotilde. It was made fast and the trip up the bay was 
begun. The last slave ship was at the end of its voyage. 
The tug avoided the Mobile River channel, slipped behind 
the light house on Battery Gladden, into Spanish 

River. As the Clotilde passed opposite Mobile the clock in 
the old Spanish tower struck eleven, and the watchman's 
voice floated over the city and across the marshes : " Eleven 
o'clock and all is well. ' 


The Clotilde was taken directly to Twelve Mile Island, 

a lonely place. There waited the R. B. Taney, named for 
Chief Justice Taney of Dred Scott decision fame. Some 
say the June. Lights were smothered and in the darkness, 


quickly and quietly the captives were transferred to the 
steamboat and taken up the Alabama River to John Dabney's 
plantation below Mount Vernon. They were landed 

the next day. 


At Twelve Mile Island, the crew of Northern sailors 

again mutinied. Captain Foster, with a six shooter in 

each hand, went among them, discharged them and ordered 
them to " hit the grit and never be seen in Southern waters 
again. " They were placed aboard the tug. Meaher 

bought tickets and saw that they be put on a train for the 
North. 


The Clotilde was scuttled and fired. Captain Foster 
himself placed seven cords of light wood upon her. Her 
hull lay in the Marsh of Bayou Corne, and could be seen 
for many years. It is now below water. Foster afterwards 
regretted her destruction as she was worth more 

than the ten Africans given him by the Meahers as his 
booty. 


The Africans were kept at Dabney's place for eleven 

days, being only allowed to talk in whispers, and constantly 
moved from place to place. At the end of the eleventh 
day, clothes were brought to them, and they were put on 
board the steamer Commodore and carried to the Bend in 
Clark County where the Alabama and the Tombigbee rivers 
meet and where Burns Meaher had a plantation. On the 
Dabney plantation they had been left in the charge of the 
slave James Dennison who later married Kanko, one of 
their number, and became a resident of " African Town. " 
On the Burns Meaher place they were lodged each night 
under a wagon shed, and driven each morning before 
daybreak back into the swamp where they remained until dark. 
Meaher sent word secretly to those disposed to buy. 

They were piloted to the place of concealment by James 
Dennison. The Africans were placed in two long rows, the 
women on one side, the men on the other. Some with 
tears streaming down their faces and shouting " Ele, Ele! 
Home, Home! " ( ? ) were sold and sent to Selma. Of this 
band until recently a man and woman still lived. Captain 
Meaher took thirty-two slaves, sixteen men and sixteen 
women, Captain Burns Meaher ten, five of each, Captain 
Bill Foster ten, Captain Jim Meaher about eight. Finally 
Captain Tim Meaher put them to work. "We astonish to 
see de mule behind de plow to pull, " said Cudjo. 


The Africans, however, would stand for no mistreatment. 
"Once an overseer attempted something which the 
women considered as such and he was overpowered by them 


and given a sound thrashing. " 


After war was declared there was no danger of exposure 
and the Africans belonging to all mentioned above 

were taken to the Meaher settlement at Magazine Point 
where they were kindly treated by their respective owners. 
Burns Meaher alone kept his and they told of great hard- 
ships ; but after the close of the Civil War, these joined the 
others at Magazine Point. 


The part they settled became known as "African 

Town. " The name Plateau was bestowed when the Mobile 
and Birmingham (now Southern Railway) came through. 

The town of Plateau, with Magazine Point, has two thousand 
inhabitants. It is not incorporated. It has no 

Mayor, although one Murray, the store keeper, is referred 

to as such. The Meaher heirs still hold a large part of 

the real estate and all of the mill sites. There is no pavement 
of any kind. The settlement is not lighted. 


The slave experience prepared the Africans for what 

came thereafter. They were able to manage crops and 
make a living. The men went to work at a dollar a day in 
the mills and the women made and marketed the produce. 
They seem to have been very industrious, for most of them 
became home owners. 


After emancipation, these Africans wished to go back to 
their own country, but they had no means. They concluded 
to save and said to their wives : "Now we want to go home 
and it takes a lot of money. You must help us save. You 

see fine clothes-You must not crave them. " The wives 
promised and answered : " You see fine clothes and new hats 
-now don't you crave them either. We will work together. " 
They found that they could save almost nothing. 

They talked among themselves of how Meaher had brought 
them from their native land and how now they had neither 
home nor country. Cudjo was always the spokesman. He 
would present their case to Meaher. 


Soon after he was cutting timber just back of where the 
schoolhouse now stands, Captain Tim Meaher came along 
and sat upon a felled tree. Cudjo saw his opportunity and 
stopped work, all his emotions in his face. 


The Captain looked up from the stick he was whittling 
and asked: " Cudjo, what makes you so sad?" 

"| grieve for my home, " said Cudjo. 

"But you got a good home. " 

“Captain Tim, how big is Mobile?" 


"| dont know, I've never been to the four corners, 

Cudjo. " 

"If you give Cudjo all Mobile, that railroad, and the 
banks of Mobile, Cudjo does not want them, for this is not 
home. " 

Cudjo in relating this breaks down in tears, saying “ Oh 
Loi! Oh Loi !" 

"Captain Tim, you brought us from our country where 
we had land and home. You made us slaves. Now we 
are free, without country, land or home. Why dont you 
give us a piece of this land and let us build ourselves an 
African Town?" 

"Fool! Do you think | will give you property upon 
property? You do not belong to me now! " 


So they all bought property from Meaher, who made 

them no concessions. They worked and saved, living on 
molasses and corn bread or mush. Their African home 

faded as each year bound them closer to America. They 
became farmers, and Cudjo still makes his living this way. 
Having no head of the tribe and understanding that in 

a country of different institutions a king would look ridiculous, 
they selected Gumpa, African Peter and Jaybee as 

judges to preside over the colony. When disagreements 
came up, word would be sent each member that there would 
be a meeting at a certain place after dark, their only leisure 
time, possibly at the home of one of the judges . The offender 
would be given a hearing before the whole group. 

The first time the criminal would be reprimanded ; if he 

again offended, a whipping was administered by one of the 
judges. 


When the Africans were set free, all days were alike. 

But some American Negroes came to them and led them 
into the Church and all became ardent Christians. Cudjo 
is most devout. They built first " The African Church. " 

It is now called the " Old Land Mark Baptist Church" with 
Rev. Mr. Keeby as pastor. 


The last eight of the one hundred and sixteen Africans 
were : Abache ( Clara Turner) , Monachee ( Kitty Cooper) , 
Shamber, Kanko (who married Jim Dennison) , Zooma ( of 
Togo Tribe) , Polute, Cudjo, and Orsey, or Orsta Keeby. 
Cudjo is the only one alive at present, a dignified, lovable, 
intelligent man. 


Cudjo says he wishes at times to return to his native 

land, but he realizes that he would be a stranger there. He 
doubts even if he could locate the graves of his relatives. 
All that he is sure of is here, the graves of his wife Albine 


and all of his children. He has numerous descendants. 
He is glad that he was brought to America, since here he 
found the true God. He is very vigorous though he is 
nearing the century mark. 


Cudjo likes to tell Old Testament stories and Samson is 
his favorite. He is fond of making what he calls parables. 
He made one about his wife's death. He places his head 
in his hands and "lifts it up" to speak his "parable. " 


Cudjo lifted his head and spoke this : 

| will make a parable. Cudjo and Albine have gone to Mobile 
together. They get on the train to go home and sit side by side. 
The conductor comes along and says to Cudjo : " Where are you 
going to get off ?" and Cudjo answers : "Mount Vernon." 

The conductor then asks Albine : "Where are you going to get 
off ?" and she replies : " Plateau. ” 

Mount Vernon is several miles beyond Plateau. 

Cudjo is surprised. He turns to Albine and asks : "Why, 

Albine ! How is this ? Why do you say you are going to get 

off at Plateau ?” 

She answers : " | must 

gets off. Cudjo stays on. 

reached Mount Vernon yet. 

get off. " The train stops and Albine 

He is alone. But old Cudjo has not 

He is still journeying on. " 

He made another parable about his wife. He lifted 

up his head and said : 

| will make a parable. " Suppose you come to my house and 
want to go to Keeby's. You have an umbrella and you leave it in 
my care. When you come back you ask for your umbrella. Must 
| give it to you or keep it ?" "No, Cudjo, you cannot keep it. It 
belongs to me. It is not yours." Triumphantly Cudjo concludes : 
"Neither could | keep Albine ; she was just left in my care. " 


GULLAH 
By JULIA PETERKIN 
from Ebony and Topaz, 1927 Anthology 


IT is Surprising to find that outside of the South, there is scarcely any 
acquaintance with the word "Gullah" although it stands not only for a 
large number of Negroes who make up most of the population along 
our lower coasts but also for the quaint and charming patois which they 
speak. 


There are many theories concerning the original home of these 
people, almost as many as there are ways of trying to reduce their odd speech into 


written words. Although some of them still have a distinct pride of race they know 
nothing of where they came from. | have heard people living in the Quarters here 
on Lang Syne Plantation boast that they who are Gullahs were bound to be better in 
every way than the people on a neighboring plantation who are Guineas. This belief 
was probably being handed down prior to the earliest days of slavery. 


These Gullahs may have been brought from Angola on the west coast of Africa 

by the traders who took them to market along with the gold and ivory transported 
from 

that rich country, and the word "Angola" shortened to "Gullah. " Or they may have 
been brought from Gallah on the African east coast along with cargoes of salt which 
was So valuable it was once used as money currency. But this question will never be 
settled. 


The human cargoes were brought to the rice and cotton plantations, and since 

they often out- numbered the white people in the ratio of hundreds to one, none but 
the 

house servants or body servants came into close contact with their owners, the rest 
having to learn to speak English from the white overseers or other white servants. 
A strange mixture of old English and French resulted, many of the words being 
utterly changed in tone and cadence and grammar. Harsh sounds were eliminated 
and 

this new speech slid easily, musically off the lips of the people who used it. 

After the Civil War and Freedom, most of the plantation owners moved away and 
the Negroes were left to shift for themselves the best they could, in the deserted 
rice 

and cotton fields. Generations have succeeded each other in the same isolated 
environment. The same old customs, superstitions, religion, tradition and language 
have been faithfully handed down. 


And this language which is not easily understood except by 

a trained ear, is not only beautiful, but its whimsical words and phrases, its quaint 
similes and shrewd sayings are undoubtedly a permanent enrichment of American 
language and literature. 


LIFE-DEATH 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL 
The Century - March 1928 


| 

AND now that | have traveled many miles 
Down many a road-and many a crooked lane, 
And know Life is a thing of tears and smiles, 
Of peace and white-winged joy-and bitter pain, 
Yet should some brother ask the way to go, 

| could not tell him-nor which road is best, 

| do not know his way-l only know 


That every road and every trail leads West. 

No one can go the way that | have gone; 

| cannot go where other far trails run, 

Through light and shadow-Life has beckoned on 
Into the glory of the setting sun. 

The way | go-no other feet have trod, 

And no one walks the road with me but God. 


II 

Not knowing Life-how can | well know Death ? 
Yet when he comes-| think that | shall be 

Tip-toe upon a shore-with bated breath, 
Watching a broad gold path lead out to sea. 

The sun will gild the spires of the town 

Clear bells will call the village folk to prayer, 

The sudden summer darkness will drop down, 
And | shall turn-and see Death standing there. 
The shadows will be very deep that night, 

But O, | trust | shall not be afraid ; 

Perhaps Death carries in his hand a light— 

These are the things for which | long have prayed 
And looking in his face-that | shall see 

The one friend who had walked the road with me. 


HAIRCUT 

Ring Lardner 

Reprinted from The Love Nest and Other Stories, by Ring Lardner, 
copyright, 1926, Charles Scribner’s Sons, with permission of the 
publishers. 


| got another barber that comes over from Carterville 

and helps me out Saturdays, but the rest of the time I can 
get along all right alone. You can see for yourself that this 
ain’t no New York City and besides that, the most of the 
boys works all day and don’t have no leisure to drop in 
here and get themselves prettied up. 


You’re a newcomer, ain’t you? | thought | hadn’t seen you 
round before. | hope you like it good enough to stay. 

As | say, we ain’t no New York City or Chicago, but we 
have pretty good times. Not as good, though, since Jim 
Kendall got killed. When he was alive, him and Hod Meyers 
used to keep this town in an uproar. | bet they was more 
laughin’ done here than any town its size in America. Jim 
was comical, and Hod was pretty near a match for 

him. Since Jim’s gong*Hod tries to hold his end up just 
the same as ever, but it’s tough goin’ when you ain’t got 
nobody to kind of work with. 


They used to be plenty fun in here Saturdays. This place 

is jam-packed Saturdays, from four o’clock on. Jim and Hod 
would show up right after their supper round six o’clock. 

Jim would set himself down in that big chair, nearest the blue 
spittoon. Whoever had been settin’ in that chair, why they’d 
get up when Jim come in and give it to him. 


You'd of thought it was a reserved seat like they have 
sometimes in a theayter. Hod would generally always stand 
or walk up and down or some Saturdays, of course, he’d be 
settin’ in this chair part of the time, gettin’ a haircut. 


Well, Jim would set there a w’ile without openin’ his 

mouth only to spit, and then finally he’d say to me, “Whitey,” 
— my right name, that is, my right first name, is Dick, 

but everybody round here calls me Whitey — Jim would say, 
“Whitey, your nose looks like a rosebud tonight. You must of 
been drinkin’ some of your aw de cologne.” 

So I'd say, “No, Jim, but you look like you’d been drinkin’ 
somethin’ of that kind or somethin’ worse.” 

Jim would have to laugh at that, but then he’d speak up 

and say, “No, | ain’t had nothin’ to drink, but that ain’t sayin’ 

| wouldn’t like somethin’. | wouldn’t even mind if it was wood alcohol.” 
Then Hod Meyers would say, “Neither would your wife.” 

That would set everybody to laughin’ because Jim and his 

wife wasn’t on very good terms. She’d of divorced him only 
they wasn’t no chance to get alimony and she didn’t have 

no way to take care of herself and the kids. She couldn’t never 
understand Jim. He was kind of rough, but a good fella at heart. 
Him and Hod had all kinds of sport with Milt Sheppard. 

| don’t suppose you've seen Milt. Well, he got an Adam’s 
apple that looks more like a mushmelon. So I’d be shavin’ 

Milt and when I'd start to shave down here on his neck, Hod 
would holler, “Hey, Whitey, wait a minute! Before you cut 

into it, let’s make up a pool and see who can guess closest 

to the number of seeds.” 


And Jim would say, “If Milt hadn’t of been so hoggish, 

he’d of ordered a half a cantaloupe instead of a whole one 
and it might not of stuck in his throat.” All the boys would roar 
at this and Milt himself would 

force a smile, though the joke was on him. Jim certainly was a card ! 
There’s his shavin’ mug, setting on the shelf, right next 

to Charley Vail’s. “Charles M. Vail.” That’s the druggist. He 
comes in regular for his shave, three times a week. And 

Jim’s is the cup next to Charley’s. “James H. Kendall.” Jim 
won’t need no shavin’ mug no more, but I'll leave it there 

just the same for old time’s sake. Jim certainly was a char- 


Years ago, Jim used to travel for a canned goods con- 


cern over in Carterville. They sold canned goods. Jim had 
the whole northern half of the State and was on the road 
five days out of every week. He’d drop in here Saturdays 
and tell his experiences for that week. It was rich. 

| guess he paid more attention to playin’ jokes than makin 
sales. Finally the concern let him out and he come right 
home here and told everybody he’d been fired instead of 
sayin’ he’d resigned like most fellas would of. 

It was a Saturday and the shop was full and Jim got up 
out of that chair and says, “Gentlemen, | got an important 
announcement to make. | been fired from my job.”’ 

Well, they asked him if he was in earnest and he said he 
was and nobody could think of nothin’ to say till Jim finally 
broke the ice himself. He says, “I been sellin’ canned goods 
and now I’m canned goods myself.” 


’ 


You see, the concern he’d been workin’ for was a factory 
that made canned goods. Over in Carterville. And now Jim 
said he was canned himself. He was certainly a card ! 

Jim had a great trick that he used to play w’ile he was 
travelin’. For instance, he’d be ridin’ on a train and they’d 
come to some little town like, well, like, well, like, we’ll say, 
like Benton. Jim would look out the train window and read 
the signs on the stores. 


For instance, they ’d be a sign, 1 ‘ Henry Smith, Dry Goods. 
"Well, Jim would write down the name and the name of the 
town and when he got to wherever he was goin’ he’d mail 
back a postal card to Henry Smith at Benton and not sign 
no name to it, but he’d write on the card, well, somethin’ 
like “Ask your wife about that book agent that spent the 
afternoon last week,” or “Ask your Missus who kept her from 
gettin’ lonesome the last time you was in Carterville.” And 
he’d sign the card, “A Friend.” Of course, he never knew 
what really come of none of these jokes, but he could picture 
what probably happened and that was enough. 


Jim didn’t work very steady after he lost his position with 

the Carterville people. What he did earn, doin’ odd jobs 

round town, why he spent pretty near all of it on gin, and 

Ins family might of starved if the stores hadn’t of carried 

them along. Jim’s wife tried her hand at dressmaking but 
town. they ain’t nobody goin’ to get rich makin’ dresses in this 
As | say, she’d of divorced Jim, only she seen that she couldn’t 
hopin support herself and the kids and she was always that 
some day Jim would cut out his habits and give her more than 
two or three dollars a week. 


They was a time when she would go to whoever he was 
workin’ for and ask them to give her his wages, but after she 


done this once or twice, he beat her to it by borrowin’ 

most of his pay in advance. He told it all round town, how he 

had outfoxed his Missus. He certainly was a caution! But he wasn't 
satisfied with just outwittin’ her. He was 

sore the way she had acted, tryin’ to grab off his pay. And he made 
up his mind he’d get even. Well, he waited till Evans’s Circus was 
advertised to come to town. Then he told his wife and two kiddies 
that he was goin’ to take them to the circus. The day of the circus, 
he told them he would get the tickets and meet them outside the 
entrance to the tent. 


Well, he didn’t have no intentions of bein’ there or buyin’ 
tickets or nothin’. He got full of gin and laid round Wright’s 
poolroom all day. His wife and the kids waited and waited 

and of course he didn’t show up. His wife didn’t have a dime 
with her, or nowhere else, | guess. So she finally had to tell the 
kids it was all off and they cried like they wasn’t 

never goin’ to stop. 


Well, it seems, w’ile they was cryin’, Doc Stair come along 
and he asked what was the matter, but Mrs. Kendall 

was stubborn and wouldn’t tell him, but the kids told him and 
he insisted on takin’ them and their mother in the show. Jim 
found this out afterwards and it was one reason why he had it 
in for Doc Stair. 


Doc Stair come here about a year and a half ago. He’s a mighty 
handsome young fella and his clothes always look like he has 
them made to order. He goes to Detroit two or 

three times a year and w’ile he’s there must have a tailor take 
his measure and then make him a suit to order. They 

cost pretty near twice as much, but they fit a whole lot better 
than if you just bought them in a store. 

For a wile everybody was wonderin’ why a young doctor 

like Doc Stair should come to a town like this where we 
already got old Doc Gamble and Doc Foote that s both 

been here for years and all the practice in town was always 
divided between the two of them. 


Then they was a story got round that Doc Stair’s gal had 
throwed him over, a gal up in the Northern Peninsula some- 
where, and the reason he come here was to hide himself 
away and forget it. He said himself that he thought they 
wasn’t nothin’ like general practice in a place like ours to 
fit a man to be a good all round doctor. And that’s why he’d came. 
Anyways, it wasn’t long before he was makin’ enough to 
live on, though they tell me that he never dunned nobody 
for what they owed him, and the folks here certainly has 
got the owin’ habit, even in my business. If | had all 

that was cornin’ to me for just shaves alone, | could go 


to Carterville and put up at the Mercer for a week and 

see a different picture every night. For instance, they’s old 
George Purdy — but | guess | shouldn’t ought to be 

gossipin’. Well, last year, our coroner died, died of the flu. Ken 
Beatty, that was his name. He was the coroner. So they 

had to choose another man to be coroner in his place and 
they picked Doc Stair. He laughed at first and said he didn’t 
want it, but they made him take it. It ain’t no job that any- 
body would fight for and what a man makes out of it ina 

year would just about buy seeds for their garden. Doc’s the 
kind, though, that can’t say no to nothin’ if you keep at him long 
enough. 


But | was goin’ to tell you about a poor boy we got here in town 

— Paul Dickson. He fell out of a tree when he was 

about ten years old. Lit on his head and it done somethin’ 

to him and he ain’t never been right. No harm in him, but 

just silly. Jim Kendall used to call him cuckoo ; that’s a name 

Jim had for anybody that was off their head, only he called 

people’s head their bean. That was another of his gags, callin’ 

head bean and callin’ crazy people cuckoo. Only poor Paul ain’t 
crazy, but just silly. * can imagine that Jim used to have all kinds of fun 
with Paul. He ’d send him to the White Front Garage for a left-handed 
monkey wrench. Of course they ain’t no such thing as a left-handed 
monkey wrench. 


And once we had a kind of a fair here and they was a baseball 

game between the fats and the leans and before 

the game started Jim called Paul over and sent him way 

down to Schrader’s hardware store to get a key for the pitcher’s box. 
They wasn’t nothin’ in the way of gags that Jim couldn’t think up, 
when he put his mind to it. 


Poor Paul was always kind of suspicious of people, maybe on 
account of how Jim had kept foolin’ him. Paul wouldn’t have much 
to do with anybody only his own mother and Doc Stair and a girl 
here in town named Julie Gregg. That 

is, she ain’t a girl no more, but pretty near thirty or over. When Doc 
first come to town, Paul seemed to feel like 

here was a real friend and he hung round Doc's office most 

of the w’ile; the only time he wasn’t there was when he’d go home 
to eat or sleep or when he seen Julie Gregg doin’ 

her shoppin’. 


When he looked out Doc’s window and seen her, he’d run 
downstairs and join her and tag along with her to the 
different stores. The poor boy was crazy about Julie and 
she always treated him mighty nice and made him feel like 
he was welcome, though of course it wasn’t nothin’ but 
pity on her side. 


Doc done all he could to improve Paul’s mind and he 
told me once that he really thought the boy was getting 
better, that they was times when he was as bright and 
sensible as anybody else. 


But | was goin’ to tell you about Julie Gregg. Old man 

Gregg was in the lumber business, but got to drinkin’ and 
lost the most of his money and when he died, he didn’t leave 
nothin’ but the house and just enough insurance for the 

girl to skimp along on. 


Her mother was a kind of a half invalid and didn’t hardly 

ever leave the house. Julie wanted to sell the place and 

move somewheres else after the old man died, but the mother 
said she was born here and would die here. It was tough on 
Julie as the young people round this town — well, she’s too 
good for them. 


She’d been away to school and Chicago and New York 

and different places and they ain’t no subject she can’t talk 
on, where you take the rest of the young folks here and 

you mention anything to them outside of Gloria Swanson 
or Tommy Meighan and they think you’re delirious. Did 

you see Gloria in Wages of Virtue? You missed somethin’! 
Well, Doc Stair hadn’t been here more than a week when 
he come in one day to get shaved and | recognized who he 
was, as he had been pointed out to me, so | told him about 
my old lady. She’s been ailin’ for a couple years and either 
Doc Gamble or Doc Foote, neither one, seemed to be helpin’ 
her. So he said he would come out and see her, but if she 
was able to get out herself, it would be better to bring her 
to his office where he could make a completer examination. 
So | took her to his office and w’ile | was waitin’ 

for her in the reception room, in come Julie Gregg. When 
somebody comes in Doc Stair’s office, they’s a bell that 
rings in his inside office so as he can tell they’s somebody to see him. 
So he left my old lady inside and come out to the front 
office and that’s the first time him and Julie met and | 
guess it was what they call love at first sight. But it wasn’t 
fifty-fifty. This young fella was the slickest lookin ’ fella 
she’d ever seen in this town and she went wild over him. 

To him she was just a young lady that wanted to see the 
doctor. 


She’d came on about the same business | had. Her mother 
had been doctorin’ for years with Doc Gamble and Doc 
Foote and without no results. So she’d heard they was a 
new doc in town and decided to give him a try. He promised 
to call and see her mother that same day. 


| said a minute ago that it was love at first sight on her 
part. I’m not only judgin’ by how she acted afterwards but 
how she looked at him that first day in his office. | ain’t no 
mind reader, but it was wrote all over her face that she 
was gone. 

Now Jim Kendall, besides bein’ a jokesmith and a pretty 
good drinker, well, Jim was quite a lady-killer. | guess he 
run pretty wild durin’ the time he was on the road for them 
Carterville people, and besides that, he’d had a couple little 
affairs of the heart right here in town. As | say, his wife 
could have divorced him, only she couldn’t. But Jim was 
like the majority of men, and women, too, | 

guess. He wanted what he couldn’t get. He wanted Julie 
Gregg and worked his head off tryin’ to land her. Only he’d 
of said bean instead of head. 


Well, Jim’s habits and his jokes didn’t appeal to Julie 

and of course he was a married man, so he didn’t have no 
more chance than, well, than a rabbit. That’s an expression 
of Jim’s himself. When somebody didn’t have no chance to 
get elected or somethin’, Jim would always say they didn’t 
have no more chance than a rabbit. 

He didn’t make no bones about how he felt. Right in here, 
more than once, in front of the whole crowd, he said he was 
stuck on Julie and anybody that could get her for him was 
welcome to his house and his wife and kids included. But 
she wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with him; wouldn’t even 
speak to him on the street. He finally seen he wasn’t gettin’ 
nowheres with his usual line so he decided to try the rough 
stuff. He went right up to her house one evenin’ and when 
she opened the door he forced his way in and grabbed her. But 
she broke loose and before he could stop her, she run in the 
next room and locked the door and phoned to Joe Barnes. 
Joe’s the marshal. Jim could hear who she was phonin’ to 
and he beat it before Joe got there. 


Joe was an old friend of Julie’s pa. Joe went to Jim the next 
day and told him what would happen if he ever done 

it again. 

| don’t know how the news of this little affair leaked out. 
Chances is that Joe Barnes told his wife and she told some- 
body else’s wife and they told their husband. Anyways, 

it did leak out and Hod Meyers had the nerve to kid Jim about 
it, right here in this shop. Jim didn’t deny nothin’ and kind 

of laughed it off and said for us all to wait; that lots of 

people had tried to make a monkey out of him, but he always 
got even. 


Meanw’ile everybody in town was wise to Julie’s bein’ 
wild mad over the Doc. | don’t suppose she had any idear 


how her face changed when him and her was together; of 
course she couldn’t of, or she’d of kept away from him. 

And she didn’t know that we was all noticin’ how many 
times she made excuses to go up to his office or pass it on 
the other side of the street and look up in his window to see 
if he was there. | felt sorry for her and so did most other 
people. 


Hod Meyers kept rubbin’ it into Jim about how the Doc 

had cut him out. Jim didn’t pay no attention to the kiddin’ 

and you could see he was plannin’ one of his jokes. 

One trick Jim had was the knack of changin’ his voice. 

He could make you think he was a girl talkin’ and he could 
mimic any man’s voice. To show you how good he was along 
this line, I’ll tell you the joke he played on me once. 

You know, in most towns of any size, when a man is dead 

and needs a shave, why the barber that shaves him soaks 
him five dollars for the job; that is, he don’t soak him, but 
whoever ordered the shave. | just charge three dollars be- 
cause personally | don’t mind much shavin’ a dead person. 
They lay a whole lot stiller than live customers. The only thing 
is that you don’t feel like talkin’ to them and you get kind of lonesome. 


Well, about the coldest day we ever had here, two years 

ago last winter, the phone rung at the house wfile | was 
home to dinner and | answered the phone and it was a 
woman ’s voice and she said she was Mrs. John Scott and 
her husband was dead and would | come out and shave him. 
Old John had always been a good customer of mine. But 
they live seven miles out in the country, on the Streeter 
road. Still | didn't see how | could say no. So | said | would 
be there, but would have to come ina 

jitney and it might cost three or four dollars besides the 
price of the shave. So she, or the voice, it said that was all 
right, so | got Frank Abbott to drive me out to the place 

and when | got there, who should open the door hut old 
John himself! He wasn’t no more dead than, well than a rabbit. 


It didn’t take no private detective to figure out who had 
played me this little joke. Nobody could of thought it up 
but Jim Kendall. He certainly was a card! 

| tell you this incident just to show you how he could dis- 
guise his voice and make you believe it was somebody else 
talkin’. I'd of swore it was Mrs. Scott had called me. Any- 
ways, some woman. 


Well, Jim waited till he had Doc Stair’s voice down pat; 
then he went after revenge. 


He called Julie up on a night when he knew Doc was over 


in Carterville. She never questioned but what it was Doc’s 
voice. Jim said he must see her that night; he couldn’t wait 
no longer to tell her somethin’. She was all excited and told 
him to come to the house. But he said he was expectin’ an 
important long distance call and wouldn’t she please forget 
her manners for once and come to his office. He said they 
couldn’t nothin’ hurt her and nobody would see her and he 
just must talk to her a little w’ile. Well, poor Julie fell for it. 
Doc always keeps a night light in his office, so it looked 

to Julie like they was somebody there. 


Meanw’ile Jim Kendall had went to Wright’s poolroom, 

where they was a whole gang amusin’ themselves. The most 
of them had drank plenty of gin, and they was a rough 

bunch even when sober. They was always strong for Jim’s 
jokes and when he told them to come with him and see some 
fun they give up their card games and pool games and fol- 
lowed along. 


Doc’s office is on the second floor. Right outside his door 
they’s a flight of stairs leadin’ to the floor above. Jim and 
his gang hid in the dark behind these stairs. 

Well, Julie come up to Doc’s door and rung the bell and 
they was nothin’ doin’. She rung it again and she rung it 
seven or eight times. Then she tried the door and found 
it locked. Then Jim made some kind of a noise and she 
heard it and waited a minute, and then she it locked. Then 
Jim made some kind of a noise and she 

heard it and waited a minute, and then she says, “Is that 
you, Ralph?” Ralph is Doc’s first name. 


They was no answer and it must of came to her all of a 
sudden that she’d been bunked. She pretty near fell down- 
stairs and the whole gang after her. They chased her all 
the way home, hollerin’, “Is that you, Ralph?” and “Oh, 
Ralphie, dear, is that you?” Jim says he couldn’t holler it 
himself, as he was laughin’ too hard. 

Poor Julie! She didn’t show up here on Main Street for a 
long, long time afterward. 


And of course Jim and his gang told everybody in town, 
everybody but Doc Stair. They was scared to tell him, and 
he might of never knowed only for Paul Dickson. The poor 
cuckoo, as Jim called him, he was here in the shop one night 
when Jim was still gloatin’ yet over what he’d done to Julie. 
And Paul took in as much of it as he could understand and 
he run to Doc with the story. 


It’s a cinch Doc went up in the air and swore he’d make Jim 
suffer. But it was a kind of a delicate thing, because if 


it got out that he had beat Jim up, Julie was bound to hear 

of it and then she’d know that Doc knew and of course 
knowin’ that he knew would make it worse for her than ever. 
He was goin’ to do somethin’, but it took a lot of figurin’. 
Well, it was a couple days later when Jim was here in 

the shop again, and so was the cuckoo. Jim was goin’ 
duckshootin’ the next day and had came in lookin’ for 

Hod Meyers to go with him. | happened to know that Hod had 
went over to Carterville and wouldn’t be home till the end 

of the week. So Jim said he hated to go alone and he guessed 
he would call it off. Then poor Paul spoke up and said if 

Jim would take him he would go along. Jim thought a w’ile 
and then he said, well, he guessed a half-wit was better than 
nothin’. 


| suppose he was plottin’ to get Paul out in the boat and 
play some joke on him, like pushin’ him in the water. Any- 
ways, he said Paul could go. He asked him had he ever 
shot a duck and Paul said no, he’d never even had a gun 

in his hands. So Jim said he could set in the boat and watch 
him and if he behaved himself, he might lend him his gun 
for a couple of shots. They made a date to meet in the 
mornin’ and that’s the last | seen of Jim alive. 


Next morning | hadn’t been open more than ten minutes 
when Doc Stair come in. He looked kind of nervous. He 
asked me had | seen Paul Dickson. | said no, but | knew 
where he was, out duck-shootin’ with Jim Kendall. So Doc 
says that’s what he had heard, and he couldn’t understand 
it because Paul had told him he wouldn’t never have no 
more to do with Jim as long as he lived. 

He said Paul had told him about the joke Jim had played 
on Julie. He said Paul had asked him what he thought of 
the joke and the Doc told him that anybody that would 
do a thing like that ought not to be let live. 


| said it had been a kind of a raw thing, but Jim just 

couldn’t resist no kind of a joke, no matter how raw. | said 

| thought he was all right at heart, but just bubblin’ 

over with mischief. Doc turned and walked out. 

At noon he got a phone call from old John Scott. The 

lake where Jim and Paul had went shootin’ is on John s 
place. Paul had came runnin’ up to the house a few minutes 
before and said they’d been an accident. Jim had shot a few 
ducks and then give the gun to Paul and told him to try 

his luck. Paul hadn’t never handled a gun and he was ner- 
vous. He was shakin’ so hard that he couldn’t control the 
gun. He let fire and Jim sunk back in the boat, dead. 

Doc Stair, bein’ the coroner, jumped in Frank Abbott’s 
flivver and rushed out to Scott’s farm. Paul and old John 


was down on the shore of the lake. Paul had rowed the boat 

to shore, but they’d left the body in it, waiting for Doc to come. 
Doc examined the body and said they might as well fetch 

it back to town. They was no use leavin’ it there or callin’ 

a jury, as it was a plain case of accidental shootin’. 


Personally | wouldn’t never leave a person shoot a gun 

in the same boat | was in unless | was sure they knew some- 
thin’ about guns. Jim was a sucker to leave a new beginner 
have his gun, let alone a halfwit. It probably served Jim 
right, what he got. But still we miss him round here. He 
certainly was a card! 


Comb it wet or dry? 


THE DUNES 
By E. MERRILL ROOT 
from EBONY AND TOPAZ 


LET earth have her ancient way 
Sun and sand and wind and spray-- 
On the lonely dunes today. 
Trampling silver dust of soumes 
Strides the wind: he wears the glooms 
Of vast purple clouds for plumes. 
Mightily Lake Michigan 

Hurls his white diluvian 

Wolves across the narrow span. 
Mournful grass like huddled sheep 
Cowers from the roar and sweep 
Of the waves and winds that leap. 


And the sand ( that once was proud 
Rock) lies desolate and cowed, 
Broken to a level crowd. 

And one tree, a twisted gnome, 
Rises from the monochrome 
Leprous silver of his home. 
There in primal joy | lie 
Underneath a savage sky 
Where the pluméd clouds go by. 
Joyful on the trampled verge 

Of two worlds, | lie and urge 

In soul their shock and surge. 


For my spirit wins elation 
And majestic affirmation 
Best from stormy desolation . 


There in primal loneliness 

Let me lie amid the stress 

Of the cosmic emphasis. 

Let me hear forevermore 

Life, of which | am the shore, 

On my body's beaches roar! 

Not for me earth's plenilune 

But the wild white crescent moon 
Of the beach that ends the dune! 


THERE SHE IS, SHE IS TAKING HER BATH 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 
from THE SECOND AMERICAN CARAVAN 


ANOTHER day when | have done no work. It is maddening. 

| went to the office this morning as usual and to-night came 
home at the regular time. My wife and | live in an apartment 
in the Bronx, here in New York City, and we have no children. 
| am ten years older than she. Our apartment is on the 
second floor and there is a little hallway down stairs used by 
all the people in the building. 


If | could only decide whether or not | am a fool, a man 

turned suddenly a little mad or a man whose honor has really 
been tampered with, | should be quite all right. To-night | 

went home, after something most unusual had happened at the 
office, determined to tell everything to my wife. "I will tell her 
and then watch her face. If she blanches then | will know all 

| suspect is true," | said to myself. Within the last two weeks 
everything about me has changed. | am no longer the same man. 
For example | never in my life before used the word "blanched. " 
What does it mean? How am | to tell whether my wife blanches 
or not when | do not know what the word means? It must be 

a word | saw in a book when | was a boy, perhaps a book of 
detective stories. But wait, | Know how that happened to pop 
into my head. 


But that is not what | started to tell you about. To-night, 

as | have already said, | came home and climbed the stairs to 
our apartment. 

When | had got inside the house | spoke in a loud voice 

to my wife. "My dear, what are you doing," | asked. My voice 
sounded strange. 


"Lam taking a bath," my wife answered. 

And so you see she was at home taking a bath. There she 
She is always pretending she loves me but look at her 

now. Am | in her thoughts ? Is there a tender look in her eyes? 


Is she dreaming of me as she walks along the streets ? 

You see she is smiling. There is a young man has just 

passed her. He is a tall fellow with a little moustache, and . is 
smoking a cigarette. Now | ask you-is he one of the men who, 
like myself, does in a way keep the world going? 

Once | knew a man who was president of a whist club. 

Well he was something. People wanted to know how to play 
whist. They wrote to him. "If it turns out that after three 

cards are played the man to my right still has three cards 

while | have only two, etc., etc. ” 

My friend, the man of whom | am now speaking, looks the 
matter up. “In rule four hundred and six you will see, etc., etc. ,” 
he writes. 

My point is that he is of some account in the world. He 

helps keep things going and | respect him. Often we used to 
have lunch together. 

But | am a little off the point. The fellows of whom | am now 
thinking, these young squirts who go through the streets ogling 
women-What do they do? They twirl their moustaches. They 
carry a cane. Some honest man is supporting them too. Some 
fool is their father. 

And such a fellow is walking in the street. He meets a woman 
like my wife, an honest woman without too much experience of 
life. He smiles. A tender look comes into his eyes. Such deceit. 
Such callow nonsense. 

And how are the women to know? They are children. They 
know nothing. There is a man, working somewhere in an office, 
keeping things moving, but do they think of him? 

The truth is the woman is flattered. A tender look, that 

should be saved and bestowed only upon her husband, is thrown 
away. One never knows what will happen. 

But pshaw, if | am to tell you the story, let me begin. 

There are men everywhere who talk and talk, saying nothing. 

| am afraid | am becoming one of that kind. As | have already 
told you | have come home from the office at evening and am 
standing in the hallway of our apartment, just inside the door. 


| have asked my wife what she is doing and she has told me 
she is taking a bath. 

Very well, | am then a fool. | shall go out for a walk in 

the park. There is no use my not facing everything frankly. 

By facing everything frankly one gets everything quite cleared 
up.. 

Aha! The very devil has got into me now. | said | would 

remain cool and collected but | am not cool. The truth is | 

am growing angry. 

lam asmall man but | tell you that, once aroused, | will 

fight. Once when | was a boy | fought another boy in the school 
yard. He gave me a black eye but | loosened one of his teeth. 
"There, take that and that. Now | have got you against a wall. 


| will muss your moustache. Give me that cane. | will break it 
over your head. | do not intend to kill you, young man. | intend 
to vindicate my honor. No, | will not let you go. Take that 

and that. When you next see a respectable married woman on 
the street, going to the store, behaving herself, do not look at 
her with a tender light in your eyes. What you had better do 

is to go to work. Get a job in a bank. Work your way up. You 
said | was an old goat but | will show you an old goat can butt. 
Take that and that. ” 

Very well you, who read, also think me a fool. You laugh. 

You smile. Look at me. You are walking along here in the park. 
You are leading a dog. 

Where is your wife ? What is she doing? 

Well, suppose she is at home taking a bath. What is she 
thinking ! If she is dreaming, as she takes her bath, of whom 
is she dreaming? 

| will tell you what, you who go along leading that dog, 

you may have no reason to suspect your wife, but you are in 
the same position as myself. 


She was at home taking a bath and all day | had been sitting 

at my desk and thinking such thoughts. Under the circumstances 
| would never have had the temerity to go calmly off 

and take a bath. | admire my wife. Ha, Ha. If she is innocent 

| admire her, of course, as a husband should, and if she is 

guilty | admire her even more. What nerve, what insouciance. 
There is something noble, something almost heroic in her attitude 
toward me, just at this time. 


With me this day is like every day now. Well, von see. | 
have been sitting all day with my head in my hand thinking 
and thinking and while | have been doing that she has been 
going about, leading her regular life. 


She has got up in the morning and has had her breakfast 
sitting opposite her husband, that is myself. Her husband 

has gone off to his office. Now she is speaking to our maid. She 
is going to the stores. She is sewing, perhaps making new 
curtains for the windows of our apartment. 


There is the woman for you. Nero fiddled while Rome was 
burning. There was something of the woman in him. 

A wife has been unfaithful to her husband. She has gone 

gaily off, let us say on the arm of a young blade. Who is he? 

He dances. He smokes cigarettes. When he is with his 
companions, his own kind of fellows, he laughs. "I have got me a 
woman," he says. "She is not very young but she is terrifically 

in love with me. It is very convenient. " | have heard such 
fellows talk, in the smoking cars, on trains and in other places. 
And there is the husband, a fellow like myself. Is he calm? 


Is he collected ? Is he cool? His honor is perhaps being tampered 
with. He sits at his desk. He smokes a cigar. People come and 
go. He is thinking, thinking. 


And what are his thoughts ? They concern her. "Now she 

is still at home, in our apartment," he thinks . "Now she is 
walking along a street. " What do you know of the secret life 

led by your wife? What do you know of her thoughts? Well 

hello ! You smoke a pipe. You put your hands in your pockets. 
For you, your life is all very well. You are gay and happy. 

"What does it matter, my wife is at home taking a bath," you 
are telling yourself. In your daily life you are, let us say a useful 
man. You publish books, you run a store, you write advertisements. 
Sometimes you say to yourself, "I am lifting the burden 

off the shoulders of others. " That makes you feel good. | 
sympathize with you. If you would let me, or rather | should say, 
if we had met in the formal transactions of our regular occupations, 
| dare say we would be great friends. Well, we would 

have lunch together, not too often, but now and then. | would 
tell you of some real estate deal and you would tell me what 
you had been doing. "| am glad we met ! Call me up. Before you 
go away have a cigar." 

With me it is quite different. All to-day, for example, | have 
been in my office but | have not worked. A man came in, a Mr. 
Albright. "Well, are you going to let that property go or are 

you going to hold on?" he said. 

What property did he mean? What was he talking about ? 

You can see for yourself what a state | am in. 

And now | must be going home. My wife will have finished 
taking her bath. We will sit down to dinner. Nothing of all 

this, | have been speaking about, will be mentioned at all. 
"John, what is the matter with you?" "Aha. There is nothing 

the matter. | am worried about business a little. A Mr. Albright 
came in. Shall | sell or shall | hold on. " The real thing that is 

on my mind will not be mentioned at all. | will grow a little nervous. 
The coffee will be spilled on the table cloth or | will upset 

my dessert. 

"John, what is the matter with you?" What coolness. As 

| have already said, what insouciance. 

What is the matter ? Matter enough. 

A week, two weeks, to be exact, just seventeen days ago, | 

was a happy man. | went about my affairs. In the morning | 
rode to my office in the subway, but, had | wished to do so, | 
could long ago have bought an automobile. 

But no, long ago, my wife and | had agreed there should be 

no such silly extravagance. To tell the truth, just ten years 

ago | failed in business and had to put some property in my 
wife's name. | bring the papers home to her and she signs. 
That is the way it is done. 

"Well, John," said my wife, "we will not get us any automobile." 


That was before the thing happened that has so upset 

me. We were walking together in the park. "Mabel, shall we get 
us an automobile?" | asked. "No, " she said, "we will not get us 
an automobile. " "Our money," she has said, more than a thousand 
times, "will be a comfort to us later. ” 

A comfort indeed . What can be a comfort now that this thing 
has happened. 

It was just two weeks, more than that, just seventeen days 
ago, that | went home from the office just as | came home 
to-night. Well, | walked in the same streets, passed the same 
stores. 

| am puzzled as to what that Mr. Albright meant when he 

asked me if | intended to sell the property or hold on to it. 

| answered in a noncommittal way. "We'll see," | said. To what 
property did he refer? We must have had some previous con104 
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versation regarding the matter. A mere acquaintance does not 
come to one's office and speak of property in that careless, one 
might say, familiar way, without having previous conversation 
on the same subject. 

As you see | am still a little confused. Even though | am 

facing things now | am still, as you have guessed, somewhat 
confused. This morning | was in the bathroom, shaving as 
usual. | always shave in the morning, not in the evening, unless 
my wife and | are going out. | was shaving and my shaving 
brush dropped to the floor. | stooped over to pick it up and 
struck my head on the bath tub. | only tell you this to show 
what a state | am in. It made a large bump on my head. My 
wife heard me groan and asked what was the matter. "I struck 
my head," | said. Of course one quite in control of his faculties 
does not hit his head on a bath-tub when he knows it is there 
and what man does not know where the bath-tub stands in his 
own house? 

But now | am thinking again of what happened, of what 

has upset me this way. | was going home on that evening, just 
seventeen days ago. Well, | walked along thinking nothing. 
When | reached our apartment building | went in and there, 
lying on the floor in the little hallway, in front, was a pink 
envelope with my wife's name, Mabel Smith, written on it. | 
picked it up thinking, "this is strange. " It had perfume on it 
and there was no address, just the name Mabel Smith, written 
in a bold man's hand. 


| quite automatically opened it and read. 


Since | first met her, twelve years ago at a party at Mr. 

Westley's house, there have never been any secrets between me 
and my wife, at least until that moment in the hallway seventeen 
days ago this evening | had never thought there were any 

secrets between us. | have always opened her letters and she had 


always opened mine. | think it should be that way between a 
man and his wife. | know there are some who do not agree 

with me but what | have always argued is | am right. 

| went to the party with Harry Selfridge and afterward 

took my wife home. | offered to get a cab. "Shall we have a 
cab?" | asked her. "No," she said, "let's walk. " She was the 
daughter of a man in the furniture business and he has died 
since. Everyone thought he would leave her some money but 

he didn't. It turned out he owed almost all he was worth to a firm 
in Grand Rapids. Some would have been upset, but | wasn't. 

"| married you for love, my dear," | said to her on the night 

when her father died. We were walking home from his house, also 
in the Bronx, and it was raining a little, but we did not get 

very wet. "I married you for love," | said, and | meant what 

| said. 


But to return to the note. "Dear Mabel," it said, "come to 

the park on Wednesday when the old goat has gone away. 
Wait for me on the bench near the animal cages where | met 
you before." 


It was signed Bill. | put it in my pocket and went upstairs. 

When | got into my apartment, | heard a man's voice. The 

voice was urging something upon my wife. Did the voice change 
when | came in ? | walked boldly into our front room where 

my wife sat facing a young man who sat in another chair. He 
was tall and had a little moustache. 


The man was pretending to be trying to sell my wife a 

patent carpet sweeper but just the same, when | sat down in 

a chair in the corner and remained there, keeping silent, they 
both became self-conscious. My wife, in fact, became positively 
excited. She got up out of her chair and said in a loud voice 
the fellow was within three feet of her and there was no need 
to shout. "No," she shouted in a loud voice, "I tell you | do 

not want any carpet sweeper. " 


The young man got up and went to the door and | followed. 
"Well | had better be getting out of here," he was saying to 
himself. And so he had been intending to leave a note 

telling my wife to meet him in the Park on Wednesday but at 
the last moment he had decided to take the risk of coming to 
our house. What he had probably thought was something like 
this "her husband may come home and get the note out of 
the mail box. " Then he decided to come and see her and had 
quite accidentally dropped the note in the hallway. Now he 
was frightened. One could see that. Such men as myself are 
small but we will fight sometimes. 


He hurried to the door and | followed him into the hallway. 


There was another young man coming from the floor above, 

also with a carpet sweeper in his hand. It is a pretty slick scheme, 
this carrying carpet sweepers with them, the young men of this 
generation have worked out, but we older men are not to have the 
wool pulled over our eyes. | saw through everything at once. 

The second young man was a confederate and had been concealed 
in the hallway in order to warn the first young man of my 
approach. When | got upstairs of course the first young man was 
pretending to sell my wife a carpet sweeper. Perhaps the second 
young man had tapped with the handle of the carpet sweeper on 
the floor of the hall above. Now that | think of that | remember 
there was a tapping sound. 


At the time, however, | did not think everything out as | 

have since done. | stood in the hallway with my back against 
the wall and watched them go down the stairs. One of them 
turned and laughed at me, but I did not say anything. | 
suppose | might have gone down the stairs after them and 
challenged them both to fight but what | thought was, "I wont. " 
And sure enough, just as | suspected from the first, it was 

the young man pretending to sell carpet sweepers, | had found 
sitting in my apartment with my wife, who had lost the note. 
When they got down to the hallway at the front of the house 
the man | had caught with my wife began to feel in his pocket. 
Then, as | leaned over the railing above, | saw him looking 
about the hallway. He laughed. "Say, Tom, | had a note to 
Mabel in my pocket. | intended to get a stamp at the post 
office and mail it . | had forgotton the street number. ' O well,' 

| thought, 'I'll go see her.' | didn't want to bump into that 

old goat, her husband. " 


"You have bumped into him," | said to myself, "now we will 

see who will come out victorious. " 

| went into our apartment and closed the door. 

For a long time, perhaps for ten minutes, | stood just inside 

the door of our apartment thinking and thinking, just as | 

have been doing ever since. Two or three times | tried to speak, 
to call out to my wife, to question her and find out the bitter 
truth at once but my voice failed me. 

What was | to do? Was | to go to her, seize her by the 

wrists, force her down into a chair, make her confess at the risk 
of personal violence ? | asked myself that question. 

"No," | said to myself, "I will not do that. | will use finesse. " 

For a long time | stood there thinking. My world had tumbled 
down about my ears. When | tried to speak, the words 

would not come out of my mouth. 


At last | did speak, quite calmly. There is something of 
the man of the world about me. When | am compelled to meet 
a situation | do it. "What are you doing?" | said to my wife, 


speaking in a calm voice. "| am taking a bath,” she answered. 
And so | left the house and came out here to the park to 

think, just as | have done to-night. On that night, and just 

as | came out at our front door, | did something | have not 
done since | was a boy. | am a deeply religious man but | swore. 
My wife and | have had a good many arguments as to whether 
or not a man in business should have dealings with those who 
do such things, that is to say with men who swear. "I cannot 
refuse to sell a man a piece of property because he swears," | 
have always said. "Yes you can," my wife says. 

It only shows how little women know about business. What 

| have always maintained is | am right. 


And | maintain too that we men must protect the integrity 

of our homes and our firesides. On that first night | walked 

about until dinner time and then went home. | had decided not 
to say anything for the present but to remain quiet and use 
finesse, but at dinner my hand trembled and | spilled the dessert 
on the table cloth. 

And a week later | went to see a detective. 

But first something else happened. On Wednesday—|I had 

found the note on Monday evening-! could not bear sitting in 

my office and thinking perhaps that young squirt was meeting 
my wife in the Park, so | went to the Park myself. 

Sure enough there was my wife sitting on a bench near 

the animal cages and knitting a sweater. 

At first | thought | would conceal myself in some bushes 

but instead | went to where she was seated and sat down beside 
her. "How nice. What brings you here?" my wife said smiling. 
She looked at me with surprise in her eyes. 

Was | to tell her or was | not to tell her? It was a mooted 
question with me. "No," | said to myself. "I will not. | will 

go see a detective. My honor has no doubt already been 
tampered with and | shall find out. " My naturally quick wits came 
to my rescue. Looking directly into my wife's eyes | said "there 
was a paper to be signed and | had my own reasons for thinking 
you might be here, in the Park. " 


As soon as | had spoken | could have torn out my tongue. 
However, she had noticed nothing and | took a paper out of 
my pocket and handing her my fountain pen asked her to 
sign and when he had done so hurried away. At first | thought 
perhaps | would linger about, in the distance, that is to say, 
but no, | decided not to do that. He will no doubt have his 
confederate on the watchout for me, | told myself. 

And so on the next afternoon, | went to the office of the 
detective. He was a large man and when | told him what | 
wanted he smiled. "I understand," he said, “we have many such 
cases. We'll track the guy down. " 


And so, you see, there it was. Everything was arranged. 

It was to cost me a pretty penny but my house was to be 
watched and | was to have a report of everything. To tell 

the truth, and when everything was arranged | felt ashamed 
of myself. The man in the detective place-there were several 
men standing about-followed me to the door and put his hand 
on my shoulder. For some reason | don't understand that made 
me mad. He kept patting me on the shoulder as though | 
were a little boy. "Don't worry. We'll manage everything," 

was what he said. It was all right. Business is business but for 
some reason | wanted to bang him in the face with my fist. 
That's the way | am, you see. | can't make myself out. 

"Am | a fool, or am | aman among men," | keep asking myself 
and can't get an answer. 


After | had arranged with the detective | went home and 

didn't sleep all night long. 

To tell the truth | began to wish | had never found that 

note. | suppose that is wrong of me. It makes me less a man, 
perhaps, but it's the truth. 

Well, you see, | couldn't sleep. "No matter what my wife 

was up to | could sleep now if | hadn't found that note," was 
what | said to myself. It was dreadful. | was ashamed of what 

| had done and at the same time ashamed of myself for being 
ashamed. | had done what any American man, who is a man 

at all, would have done and there | was. | couldn't sleep . Every 
time | came home in the evening | kept thinking. "There is 

that man standing over there by a tree-l'll bet he is a detective. 
"| kept thinking of the fellow who had patted me on the 
shoulders in the detective office, and every time | thought of 
him | grew madder and madder. Pretty soon | hated him more 
than | did the young man who had pretended to sell the carpet 
sweeper to Mabel. 


And then | did the most foolish thing of all . One afternoon 

-it was just a week ago | thought of something. When 

| had been in the detective office | had seen several men 
standing about but had not been introduced to any of them. "And 
so," | thought, "I'll go there pretending to get my reports. 

If the man | engaged is not there I'll engage someone else. " 

So | did it. | went to the detective office, and sure enough 

my man was out. There was another fellow sitting by a desk 

and | made a sign to him. We went into an inner office. "Look 
here," | whispered, you see | had made up my mind to 

pretend | was the man who was ruining my own fireside, wrecking 
my own honor. "Do I make clear what | mean?" 

It was like this, you see-well, | had to have some sleep 

didn't | ? Only the night before my wife had said to me, “John, 

| think you had better run away for a little vacation. Run 

away by yourself for a time and forget about business. " 


At another time her saying that would have been nice, 

you see, but now it only upset me worse than ever. "She wants 
me out of the way," | thought and for just a moment | felt 

like jumping up and telling her everything | knew. Still | 

didn't. “I'll just keep quiet. I'll use finesse," | thought. 

A pretty kind of finesse. There | was in that detective 

office again hiring a second detective. | came right out and 
pretended | was my wife's paramour. The man kept nodding 
his head and | kept whispering like a fool. Well, | told him 

that a man named Smith had hired a detective from that very 
office to watch his wife. "| have my own reasons for wanting 
him to get a report that his wife is all right," | said pushing 
some money across a table toward him. | had become utterly 
reckless about money. "Here is fifty dollars and when he gets 
such a report from your office you come to me and you may have 
two hundred more," | said. 


| had thought everything out. | told the second man my 
name was Jones and that | worked in the same office with 
Smith. "I'm in business with him," | said "a silent partner, 
you see." 

Then | went out and, of course, he, like the first one followed 
me to the door and patted me on the shoulder. That 

was the hardest thing of all to stand but | stood it. A man 

has to have sleep. 

And, of course, to-day both men had to come to my office 
within five minutes of each other. The first one came, of course, 
and told me my wife was innocent. "She is as innocent as a 
little lamb, " he said, "| congratulate you upon having such 
an innocent wife. " 

Then | paid him, backing away so he couldn't pat me on 

the shoulders, and he had only just closed the door when in 
came the other man, asking for Jones. 

And | had to see him too and give him two hundred dollars. 
Then | decided to come on home and | did, walking along 

the same street | have walked on every afternoon since my 
wife and | married. | went home and climbed the stairs to our 
apartment just as | described everything to you a little while 
ago. | could not decide whether | was a fool, a man who has 
gone a little mad, or a man whose honor has been tampered 
with, but anyway | knew there would be no detectives about. 
What | thought was that | would go home and have everythig 
out with my wife, tell her of my suspicions and then watch 
her face. As | have said before | intended to watch her face 
and see if she blanched when | told her of the note | had found 
in the hallway downstairs. The word "blanched" got into my 
mind because | once read it in a detective story when | was a 
boy and | had been dealing with detectives . 

And so | intended to face my wife down, force a confession 
from her, but you see how it turned out. When | got home 


the apartment was silent and at first | thought it was empty. 
"Has she run away with him, "| asked myself and maybe my 
own face blanched a little. 


"Where are you dear, what are you doing?" | shouted in 
a loud voice and she told me she was taking a bath. 
And so | came out here to the Park. 


But now | must be going home. Dinner will be waiting. | 

am wondering what property that Mr. Albright had in his 
mind. When I sit at dinner with my wife my hands will shake. 
| will spill the dessert. A man does not come in and speak of 
property in that offhand manner unless there has been 
conversation about it before. 


THE DREAM 
by CONRAD AIKEN 
from THE SECOND AMERICAN CARAVAN 


Sleep and between the closed eyelids of sleep 
From the dark spirit's still unresting grief, 

The one tear burns its way. O God, O God, 

What monstrous world is this, whence no escape 
Even in sleep ? Between the fast- shut lids 

This one tear comes, hangs on the lashes, falls : 
Symbol of some gigantic dream, that shakes 

The secret-sleeping soul. 

And | descend 

By a green cliff that fronts the worldlong sea ; 
Disastrous shore ; where bones of ships and rocks 
Are mixed ; and beating waves bring in the sails 
Of unskilled mariners, ill- starred. The sea-gulls 
Fall in a cloud upon foul flotsam there ; 

The air resounds with cries of scavengers. 

Dream: and between the close-locked lids of dream 
The terrible infinite intrudes its blue : 

Ice: silence : death : the abyss of Nothing. 

O God, O God, let the sore soul have peace. 
Deliver it from this bondage of harsh dreams. 
Release this shadow from its object, this object 
From its shadow. Let the fleet soul go nimbly, — 
Down, down, from step to step of dark, — 

From dark to deeper dark, from dark to rest. 

And let no Theseus-thread of bright remembrance 
Shine in that labyrinth, or on those stairs , 

To guide her back ; nor bring her, where she lies, 
Memory of a torn world well forgot. 


THE RIVER 
by HART CRANE 
from THE SECOND AMERICAN CARAVAN 


-Pocahuntus, a well-featured, but wanton 

yong girle of the age of eleven or 

twelve years, get the boyes forth with 

her into the market place, and make 

them wheele, falling on their hands, 

turning their heels upwards, whome she 

would followe, and wheele so herself, 

naked as she was, all the fort over." 

Stick your patent name on a signboard 
brother-all over-going west-young man 
Tintex-Japalac-Certain-teed Overalls ads 

and lands sakes ! under the new playbill ripped 
in the guaranteed corner-see Bert Williams what? 
Minstrels when you steal a chicken just 

save me the wing for if it isn't 

Erie it ain't for miles around a 

Mazda-and the telegraphic night coming on Thomas 
a Ediford-and whistling down the tracks 

a headlight rushing with the sound-can you 
imagine while an EXpress makes time like 
SCIENCE-COMMERCE and the HOLYGHOST 

RADIO ROARS IN EVERY HOME WE HAVE THE 
NORTHPOLE 

WALLSTREET AND 

STONES OR 

VIRGINBIRTH WITHOUT 

WIRES OR EVEN RUNning brooks connecting ears 
and no more sermons windows flashing roar 
breathtaking-as you like it... eh? 

So the 20th Century-so 

whizzed the Limited-roared by and left 

three men, still hungry on the tracks, ploddingly 
watching the tail lights wizen and converge, slipping 
gimleted and neatly out of sight. 


The last bear, shot drinking in the Dakotas 

Loped under wires that span the mountain stream. 
Keen instruments, strung to a vast precision 

Bind town to town and dream to ticking dream. 
But some men take their liquor slow-and count 
-Though they'll confess no rosary nor clue 

The river's minute by the far brook's year. 

Under a world of whistles, wires and steam 
Caboose-like they go ruminating through 


Ohio, Indiana-blind baggage— 

To Cheyenne tagging ... maybe Kalamazoo. 
Time's rendings, time's blendings they construe 

As final reckonings of fire and snow. 

Strange bird-wit, like the elemental gist 

Of unwalled winds they offer, singing low 

My Old Kentucky Home and Casey Jones, 

Some Sunny Day. | heard a road-gang chanting so. 
And afterwards, who had a colt's eyes-one said, 
Jesus ! Oh | remember watermelon days ! And sped 
High in a cloud of merriment, recalled 

-And when my Aunt Sally Simpson smiled, he drawled— 
It was almost Louisiana, long ago. 

There's no place like Boonville though, Buddy, 

One said, excising a last burr from his vest, 

-For early trouting. Then peering in the can, 

-But | kept on the tracks. Possessed, resigned, 

He trod the fire down pensively and grinned, 
Spreading dry shingles of a beard . 


Behind 

My father's cannery works | used to see 
Rail-squatters ranged in nomad raillery, 

The ancient men-wifeless or runaway 
Hobo-trekkers that forever search 

An empire wilderness of freight and rails. 

Each seemed a child, like me, on a loose perch, 
Holding to childhood like some termless play. 
John, Jake or Charlie, hopping the slow freight 
-Memphis to Tallahassee-riding the rods, 

Blind fists of nothing, humpty-dumpty clods. 
Yet they touch something like a key, perhaps. 
From pole to pole across the hills , the states 
-They know a body under the wide rain ; 
Youngsters with eyes like fjords, old reprobates 
With racetrack jargon-dotting immensity 

They lurk across her, knowing her yonder breast 
Snow-silvered, sumac-stained or smoky blue— 
Is past the valley-sleepers, south or west. 

-As | have trod the rumorous midnights, too, 
And past the circuit of the lamp's thin flame 

( O Nights that brought me to her body bare ! ) 
Have dreamed beyond the print that bound her name. 
Trains sounding the long blizzards out-I heard 
Wail into distances | knew were hers. 

Papooses crying on the wind's long mane 
Screamed redskin dynasties that fled the brain, 
-Dead echoes ! But | knew her body there, 
Time like a serpent down her shoulder, dark, 
And space, an eaglet's wing, laid on her hair. 


Under the Ozarks, domed by Iron Mountain, 

The old gods of the rain lie wrapped in pools 
Where eyeless fish curvet a sunken fountain 
And re-descend with corn from querulous crows. 
Such pilferings make up their timeless eatage, 
Propitiate them for their timber torn 

By iron, iron-always the iron dealt cleavage. 
They doze now, below axe and powder horn. 
And Pullman breakfasters glide glistening steel 
From tunnel into field-iron strides the dew 


Straddles the hill, a dance of wheel on wheel. 

You have a half-hour's wait at Siskiyou, 

Or stay the night and take the next train through. 
Southward, near Cairo passing, you can see 

The Ohio merging-borne down Tennessee ; 

And if it's summer and the sun's in dusk 

Maybe the breeze will lift the River's musk 

-As though the waters breathed that you might know 
Memphis Johnny, Steamboat Bill, Missouri Joe. 

Oh lean from the window, if the train slows down, 

As though you touched hands with some ancient clown, 
-A little while gaze absently below 


And hum Deep River with them while they go. 
Yes, turn again and sniff once more-look see, 
O Sheriff, Brakeman and Authority 

Hitch up your pants and crunch another quid, 
For you, too, feed the River timelessly. 

And few evade full measure of their fate ; 
Always they smile out eerily what they seem. 
| could believe he joked at heaven's gate 
Dan Midland-jolted from the cold brake-beam 
Down, down-born pioneers in time's despite, 
Grimed tributaries to an ancient flow 

They win no frontier by their wayward plight, 
But drift in stillness as from Jordan's brow. 
You will not hear it as the sea. Even stone 

Is not more hushed by gravity . . . But slow, 
As loth to take more tribute-sliding prone 
Like one whose eyes were buried long ago 
The River, spreading flows-and spends your dream . 
What are you, lost within this tideless spell? 
You are your father's father, and the stream 
A liquid theme that floating niggers swell. 


Damp tonnage and alluvial march of days 
Nights turbid, vascular with silted shale 

And roots surrendered down of moraine clays : 
The Mississippi drinks the farthest dale. 


O quarrying passion, undertowed sunlight! 

The basalt surface drags a jungle grace 
Ochreous and lynx-barred in lengthening might ; 
Patience ! and you shall reach the biding place ! 
Over De Soto's bones the freighted floors 

Throb past the City storied of three thrones. 
Down two more turns the Mississippi pours 
(Anon tall ironsides up from salt lagoons) 

And flows within itself, heaps itself free. 

All fades but one thin skyline ' round... Ahead 
No embrace opens but the stinging sea ; 

The River lifts itself from its long bed, 

Poised wholly on its dream, a mustard glow 
Tortured with history, its one will-flow! 

-The Passion spreads in wide tongues , choked and slow, 
Meeting the Gulf, hosannas silently below. 


UKIYOE 
By NAGAI KAFU 
from PAULOWNIA, Seven Stories from Contemporary Japan (1919) 


[The following sketches were written on 
seeing a collection of famous prints, 
which were exhibited at the Imperial 
Museum during the month of April in 
the forty-fourth year of Meiji (1911) ]. 
THE WOMAN OF UTAMARO 


WHAT a languid sweetness! 

What a dreamy pensiveness! 

The Woman of Utamaro almost 
swooning, tortured, benumbed by 
that fulness of pleasure which stirs 
all the sensibilities of a body called 
woman! O, the Woman of Utamaro! 


Your body is only of soft, soft skin,of smooth, smooth flesh. 

Is your soul melted and your bone lost? When you are sitting, 

you twist your body and bend your neck ; you are always leaning 

against a pillar, a railing or a chamber window, sitting with upraised knee to 
attract attention to the roundness of the thigh bigger than the waist, and 
exposing with such indifference the fair whiteness of the calf. When you 

are standing you are wonderfully tall. The long sleeves! The 

trailing skirts! Though the dress you wear is, sometimes, a thin, transparent 
gauze, through which your arms, your bosom, and even the crimson crape on 
your waist are seen, still you hardly seem able to support its weight, and 

| fear lest you fall. Though your hair is always dressed so 

faultlessly that there is not a single stray lock, you never try to adjust your 
loosened sash. Are not the folds of your 


undergarments open and your dress al- 

most slipping down from your shoulders? 

What are you looking at when 

you stretch your long neck as you lift up your face? 

Is it the landscape, the 

ferryboat on the Sumida river, or do you 

hear the bustling sounds of Ryogoku? 

Nay, nay, your small, slender eyes must 

be following after the shadows of the 

dream that will never come to an end. 

No wonder that you cover your mouth 

with one of your sleeves whenever you 

have to speak, as if to say: "I cannot 

speak so shameful a thing." No wonder that you 

hesitate, touching the long 

hairpin with your slender fingers. 

You seem to avoid the sunshine be- cause it is too bright, and the blue color 
of the sky because it is too deep. O,the goddess of pleasure of the land of 
Shamisen, for whom even the blowing 

wind seems to soften when he observes 

your too delicate figure! Standing inthe twilight of fear and shame and se- 
crecy, the passive Woman of Utamaro is lamenting the once tempting 
pleasure, the lingering dream. 


THE FLOWER VIEWING 


The shade of a huge cherry treeblooming in the fullest flower. An 

afternoon of a beautiful spring day. Asudden gale of wind scatters 

the snowof the falling flowers without reserve orcompunction. 

Alas! Alas! It is asthough we behold all the sorrows of the 

world before our eyes. Lifting her longsleeves of Furisode, a little princess of 
about fourteen or fifteen years is turning her face aslant with her black hair 
that seems overweighted with orna- 

ments; from right and left, the court 

ladies in Maruwage, in their bloom of 

middle age, are covering the princess 

surprised by the wind with their sleeves 

of Uchikake as a fence, shaking off the 

snow of the falling flowers. To-day will 

be the last of the flower-viewing for 

this year. Leaving the poem in lamentation of 

the spring, now, let us 


go! 


A pretty attendant maid of about 

seventeen or eighteen years is trying to 

fasten on a branch of the cherry tree, a Tanzaku, on 
which the poem of parting 

with spring is written by the princess. 

But the cherry branch is higher than 


the height of a plump maiden at seven- 

teen or eighteen. How can she reach it, 

though she stretch herself so? ... One 

of the attendant maids is on a cask ofthe sweet wine, 

on which is written Daikanai, or Great Luck. The other is on 

the shoulder of a beautiful lad, wholooks almost like a girl. 

At last the maid on the cask seemsable to fasten the Tanzaku on the 
branch. The wind of the falling flowers 

blows her skirts and sleeves like pennants. Squatting on the earth, one of 
the attendant maids is holding therather small cask lest it fall, but her 
heavy sleeves are being blown by theviolent wind ; the maid on the cask seems 
about to lose her balance. 


As her white legs are nearly peeping forth 
from the flowing linings of the 

fluttering skirts, she catches in one hand 
the branch and in the other she holds 
her skirts, bending her slender body and 
passing the toes of her feet firmly bent 
inward, she struggles to jump down 
quickly from her dangerous position. 

But see! The more fortunate one is the 
attendant maid, on the shoulder of 

the beautiful lad. The attendant lad, 

who has been raised up to be a toy of 
women in the innermost chamber of the 
palace where there is no one but women, 
is holding the attendant maid's waist 
firmly in his two hands as high as his 
pliant shoulders; his face is downcast, 
aslant. How lovely is his mouth, tightened 
at the corners, showing the full 

force of his exertion in his features, 

more delicate than those of a woman. 
The rapture of heart and the pulsation 

of the bosom of the lifted maid is shown 
in the entanglement of her sleeves and 
skirts, and the long knotted thongs 
tossed by the wind. In spite of her en- 
deavor, with both hands holding the 
Tanzaku, she does not seem able to 
fasten it on the branch. 


O, the calm inner garden in the 

spring, the blowing storm, the scattering cherry blossoms, the princess sur- 
prised by the wind! The attendantmaid on the cask! The beautiful lad 

lifting up the maid! Ah! The symphonia of the delightful curves and the 
faded colors, all revealed by the print offoyokuni the first! The dream of the 
pleasure of the days that are no more ! 


NIGHT 


The bed chamber of women. 

Making the narrow room appear nar- 

rower in the short night near to the 

dawn, the bamboo, painted on the sixfold screen, 
outspread, conceals the 

Ando-light, which is as motionless as though it were tired. 
The hanging Komon garments are flowing 
comfortably in the softness of a 

thing called silk, in the stifling warmth 

of the closed chamber. 

From the faded color of the red silk, 

stealthily rises the odor of the skin and 

the remnant of the perfumes from powdered necks. 
Pleasantly they evaporate and drift through the darkness of 
the chamber where there is no man. 

Without even adjusting the loosened 

night dress, the pliant half bodies of two 
women slip out from the turned-back 
bedclothes of crimson crepe that look 

like pomegranates, bursting by ripened 
maturity, breathing flames. 

"Come, get up. The cuckoo bird is cooing." 
"What a gloomy sound. Will you 

lift up the lamp-wick? | feel | am still dreaming." 
By the light of Ando trimmed, The 

sound of the bird of night which is not 

a dream, has ceased, and from the Tokonoma, 
the place for decoration, the peony flowers in a 
bronze vase show their 

gorgeous petals, almost terrifying in 

their bloom. At the bedside is a picture 

of love in an uncovered book of ro- 

mance, left as it was the evening before 

when she was reading it. Already come 

the sounds of a drum from the shrine 

of Seishoko near by ! No matter how the 

night of May hurries to the dawn, in 
comfortable sleepin bed where the mind 
loosens like a thong, in the bed-chamber of 
women without man, the day breaks not yet. 
"Lo, the Ando ! The oil is gone." 


BLACK GUM 
Richard Bruce 
By WILLIAM V. KELLEY 


from Opportunity - January 1928 


IT WAS Monday down in the Delta country. 

Little groups of men gathered on the street 

corners and in the middle of the blocks. They were 
white men and talked in low tones. Their conversations 
were short and meaningful. There were no 

smiles. The jokes and guffaws peculiar to these 

folk had given way to black countenances and low 
muttered oaths. 

Negroes were ordered about with a threatening 
sternness. They moved as do cattle before hardriding 
cowpunchers. They were possessed of a 

great and justifiable fear. There was a prayer in 

the heart of each Negro that he would not be 
charged with the brutal assault on Maggie Burnett. 
Although Maggie Burnett was a white girl of 
seventeen years, she had not come to know that it 
was poor taste to associate with Negroes. She spent 
much of her time jesting with Negro boys. She knew 
them all by name and found no restraint in hailing 
them wherever she met them. She was better 
acquainted with the gossip among the black than she 
was with that of the poor whites, the group to 

which she unmistakably belonged. She was that sort 
of white individual found in most southern 
communities whose overt familiarity caused Negro 
men considerable uneasiness when in their pres- 
ence. She was what the whites usually call a 

nigger- lover. 

Each Negro knew the country too well to hope 

that a white man even should be accused. It was 
about noon when relief came to black inhabitants 

of the little sawmill town. At last the crime had 

been attached. Old Dan Adams, a settler of the 
early days, had spoken. He had pinned the guilt 

to a Negro. He was sure he was right; therefore 
everybody else was also sure. It was Old Dan who 
rescued her from her vicious assailant. He was 
riding along when his horse became frightened at 
something to the right of the road. Hearing a low 
voice, he dismounted and went to investigate. As 

he approached the spot where the voices were heard 
a man ran to the thickets and suddenly disappeared. 
He was Sure it was a Negro, and it looked like 

Elec Hines. Dan Adams brought the helpless, limp 
figure of Maggie back to the town and an excited 
group of citizens gathered and waited for her to 
revive. 


When she exhibited the first signs of consciousness, 
questions from all quarters began to be fired 

at her. The little Burnett girl was still in a 
semiconscious condition. 

“Who was that man?" she was asked. 

"| don't know," was her prompt reply. 

"Wasn't that Judge Drapper's nigger?" 

"No." 

"Say, you are trying to cover up for that dirty black 
Skunk, aren't you?" 


"No." 
"Well, who was it?" 
"| don't know. " 


"Young lady, you're about done for ' round these 
diggin's. That was Drapper's nigger, and | know 

it. If you're runnin’ ' round with these coons you're 
dirtier than they are. I'm thinkin’ you'd better 
come clean and save your own hide," advised Dan Adams. 
"Please don't kill him. Elec is a good nigger 

when he ain't lit up. He was plumb drunk. " 

No further talk was necessary. Elec Hines, Judge 
Drapper's hired man, was charged with the crime. 
Adjoining towns were notified to be on the lookout 
for a Negro of Hines' description. Posses were 

sent in different directions. After hours of woods 
combing the posses decided to visit Hines' shanty. 
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To the surprise of all, he was found enjoying the 
last nap of a good night's rest. 

His brisk denial of any knowledge of the crime 

was met with jeers and profanity. They believed 
him to be a crafty Negro with plenty of nerve ; 

but these white men were not to be outwitted. 

He was lodged safely in jail under the protection 
of the sheriff, where he could be had by the mob in 
due time, and where he could not be spirited away 
by some law-loving hypocrite. 

At five in the afternoon the mills closed for the 
day. Negroes went to their homes without delay 
under the ugly glances of white men who were 
gathering in greater numbers. Men with bulging 
hip pockets patrolled the Negro section of the town 
and looked angrily into their open houses. Night 
fell and there was an awe- inspiring stillness that 
fell over the town. Negro cooks and maids were 
dismissed early and told to go home till tomorrow. 
Negroes in their hovels whispered of what must be 
taking place down at the sawmill or maybe in front 
of the courthouse. They drew their young close to 
them lest some intruder snatch them away. 


The Drappers sat down to their dinner meal. 

That unusual silence also pervaded this, at other 
times, noisy household. To Ellen, the cook, who 
was serving the meal in the absence of Elec Hines, 
the faces of those at the big walnut table were 
inscrutible. It was Richard, the oldest son, 

a strapping youth of twenty years, who spoke first. 
"Did you hear about Miss Burnett's experience 

last night?" he addressed his father. 

"Uhm, huh," was the Judge's uninterested reply. 
Another quiet spell overcame them. The clanking of spoons 
and forks against the delicate china 

dishes and gluttonous consumption of rich food 
was for the time their only evidence of life. When 
all had finished the last sip of coffee the Judge 
furnished food for the conversation which was to 
follow. 

"Well," he said, "I think I'll go to bed early 

tonight. | feel unusually tired for some reason or other. | 
"Judge," interrupted Mrs. Drapper, "I fear for 

Elec. Do you think he has the proper protection 

in that jail? Do you think these poor whites will 
attempt to take him before he gets a chance to tell 
his side of the story?" 

"I'm afraid they have him already," the Judge 
spoke frankly. 

"Well, why don't you do something ? Are you 

going to let them hang that boy without a trial ? " 
"You see, dear, " replied the Judge good naturedly, 
"Lam the Judge, not the sheriff. | can't afford 

to go pleading for Elec. You seem to forget that 
Elec is a nigger, and for me to go showing him 
sympathy in the face of what old man Adams saw 
and what Miss Burnett herself has said, is nothing 
short of professional suicide. | just can't do it. 

| can't afford it." He rose and patted her on the 
shoulder. "You still have a lot of Yankee in you 

yet. " 

"How dare you call that little harlot 'Miss' ?" 

she exclaimed, ignoring his flattering Yankee joke. 
"If Alec was the nigger old man Adams saw, he 
was there on that girl's invitation . 

These poor 

niggers can't have a dance to themselves that Maggie 
Burnett and your own son Richard are not 

hanging around like two spies. " 

Richard Drapper eyed his mother with such an 
insolent stare that her wrath was turned from 
father to son. 

"And you," she said, pointing an accusing finger 


at the boy, "are quite past my understanding. Why 
you, the son of Alfred Drapper, would choose to 
hang around trash like that Burnett girl, | can't for 
the life of me make out." 

Richard made no reply, but reached his hat and 
went out into the night. 

The morning came. Negroes scurried back to 

the mills and to the homes of the wealthier whites. 
There was a silent rejoicing among the blacks. 
There was no evidence of a mob frolic about the 
mill and everything about the old oaks in front of 
the courthouse was in order. A stage whisper to the 
effect that "that nigger made his get- away" was 
credulously whispered about among the Negroes. 
The whites, however, showed little concern one 
way or the other. 

In due time the whole affair was forgotten by 
Negroes and whites alike. Negroes hummed as 
they passed the heavy logs on to the whirling saws. 
White men hailed one another with loud laughter. 
The housewives and their Negro maids were again 
on the best of terms. The little town had fallen 

into its usual monotonous routine. Then one day it 
found itself full of excitement and gossip. Richard 
Drapper had married Maggie Burnett. How could 
he do it? He as well as all the rest of the people 
knew that she was unclean. Only six months ago 
she had been attacked by his father's nigger. True 
enough, she had the sympathy of the town, but no 
white man could afford to marry her. 

Before the inhabitants could recover from the 
shock of this outlawed marriage it was to suffer 
even greater embarrassment. Richard Drapper, 
after being married three months, had become the 
self- confessed father of a white- skinned blue- eyed 
child. The reaction of the whites to this state of 
affairs was evinced . in many moods. Some were 
disgusted, some were amused, others were angry 
and threatened Richard Drapper with violence; 

but to all it was common prattle, much to the 
chagrin of the Drapper family. Then it was not 
Drapper's nigger, but Drapper's son, Dan Adams 
chased that night. Dan Adams expressed himself 
as being very sorry about Elec Hines. He guessed 
maybe it was partly his fault. 

These incidents also drifted into the yesterdays. 
The winter was far spent and the hunting season 
would soon be over. With its passing Negroes' 
pleasure would be cut off till the next winter as 
‘possum time. The moon was full. It was indeed 


an ideal night for a ' possum or coon hunt. It was 
the last full moon before March. The dogs were 
unleashed and turned into the woods, followed by 
Elec's father and younger brother. Before long 

the hounds set up a yelp which told they were on 

a coon's trail. 

"Son, they's on a coon trail. They ain't no tellin’ 
how far they's goin’ to carry us ‘fore they put him 
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up. Guess we might well get ready to do some 
walkin’ . Might have to go to Stoke's bottoms ' fore 
Mr. Coon finds out ' tain't no use. Ben many a day 
since | ben down there." 

Midnight brought the pair to Stoke's Bottoms. 

The dogs at last had called a halt. They had 
ceased to yelp. Neither did they bay. They had 

set up a howl was all but pleasant to listen to in 
this wooded country miles from the open road. 

The elder of the pair stood for a few minutes as 

if hesitating to go to his dogs, when the boy interrupted. 
“Come on, Pa, they'll be off agin if we don't 

hurry." 

The old man stood in silence for a minute. 

"Son, them dogs ain't bayin' , they's howlin’. 

Back in Virginia that's a pretty sho' sign somebody is 
goin' to die. I'm thinkin’ I'm about 

through huntin' for the night. Heah! Heah! 

Heah! " he called his dogs off. They continued to 
howl. 

"Pa, | heard you say once you would go anywhere 
your dogs went," insisted the lad. 

The old man remembered his vow of loyalty to 

his dogs, so reluctantly the two of them made their 
way through a heavy growth of underbrush to 
Black Gum tree, where the two dogs sat upon their 
haunches and mourned. Above them, swinging 
from a barren limb, there was the bleached skeleton of a 
human being. A bit of silver about a 

fleshless wrist glistened in the moonlight. It was 
the identification tag worn by Elec Hines while 

in the military service of the country he loved to call his own. 


DREAMER 
By LANGSTON HUGHES 
from EBONY AND TOPAZ 


| take my dreams 
And make of them a bronze vase, 


And a wide round fountain 

With a beautiful statue in its center, 
And a song with a broken heart, 
And | ask you: 

Do you understand my dreams? 
Sometimes you say you do 

And sometimes you say you don't. 
Either way 

It doesn't matter. 

| continue to dream 


APRIL IS ON THE WAY 
By ALICE DUNBAR NELSON 
Ibid 


| saw the scarlet flash of a blackbird's wing 

As he sang in the cold, brown February trees; 

And children said that they caught a glimpse of the 
sky on a bird's wing from the far South. 

(Dear God, was that a stark figure outstretched in 
the bare branches 

Etched brown against the amethyst sky?) 

April is on the way! 


The ice crashed in the brown mud- pool under my 
tread, 

The warning earth clutched my bloody feet with 
great fecund fingers. 

| saw a boy rolling a hoop up the road, 

His little bare hands were red with cold, 

But his brown hair blew backward in the southwest 
wind. 

(Dear God! He screamed when he saw my awful 
woe-spent eyes. ) 

April is on the way! 

| met a woman in the lane; 

Her burden was heavy as it is always, but today 
her step was light, 

And a smile drenched the tired look away from her 
eyes. 

(Dear God, she had dreams of vengeance for her 
slain mate, 

Perhaps the west wind has blown the mist of hate 
from her heart, 

The dead man was cruel to her, you know that, 
God. ) 

Abril is on the way! 


My feet spurn the ground now, instead of dragging on the bitter road. 
| laugh in my throat as | see the grass greening beside the patches of snow 
(Dear God, those were wild fears. Can there be 

hate when the southwest wind is blowing?) 

Abril is on the way! 

The crisp brown hedges stir with the bustle of bird 

wings. 

There is business of building , and songs from brown 

thrush throats 

As the bird-carpenters make homes against Valentine Day. 

(Dear God, could they build me a shelter in the 

hedge from the icy winds that will come with the dark?) 

April is on the way! 


| sped through the town this morning. The florist 
shops have put yellow flowers in the windows, 
Daffodils and tulips and primroses, pale yellow 
flowers 

Like the tips of her fingers when she waved me that 
frightened farewell. 

And the women in the market have stuck pussy willows 
in long necked bottles on their stands. 

(Willow trees are kind, Dear God. They will not 

bear a body on their limbs. ) 

April is on the way! 


The soul within me cried that all the husk of indifference 
to sorrow was but the crust of ice 

with which winter disguises life; 

It will melt, and reality will burgeon forth like the 
crocuses in the glen. 

(Dear God! Those thoughts were from long ago. 

When we read poetry after the day's toil. 

and got religion together at the revival 

meeting. ) 

April is on the way! 


The infinite miracle of unfolding life in the brown 
February fields. 

(Dear God, the hounds are baying!) 

Murder and wasted love, lust and weariness, deceit 
and vainglory-what are they but the spent 
breath of the runner? 

(God, you know he laid hairy red hands on the 
golden loveliness of her little daffodil body) 
Hate may destroy me, but from my brown limbs 
will bloom the golden buds with which we 

once spelled love. 

(Dear God! How their light eyes glow into black 
pin points of hate!) 


April is on the way! 


Wars are made in April, and they sing at Easter 
time of the Resurrection. 

Therefore | laugh in their faces. 

(Dear God, give her strength to join me before her 
golden petals are fouled in the slime!) 

April is on the way! 
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